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BRIGHTON  AS  IT  IS. 


Brighton,  or  Brighthelmston,  anciently  written 
Brighthelmstun,  and  in  the  incorrect  language  of  Domes¬ 
day,  Bristelmestune,  seems  evidently  derived  from  Bright- 
helm,  the  name  of  some  considerable  person  to  whom  it 
belonged,  and  the  Saxon  Tun,  a  town  or  dwelling.  In 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  county,  Brighton  experienced, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  ravages  and 
dominion  of  Saxon  invaders.  The  second  landing  of  Ella, 
their  chief,  but  afterwards  their  king,  was  no  farther  from 
it  than  Shoreham  ;  and  on  the  division  of  the  conquered 
country  among  those  martial  robbers,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  place  fell  to  some  leader  named  Brighthelm, 
whose  posterity  continued  in  possession  of  it  till,  in  their 
turn,  they  were  despoiled  by  the  Normans.  That  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  place  of  some  notd,  there  are 
many  reasons  to  conjecture,  among  which  we  may  reckon 
the  coins  of  that  nation  still  frequently  found  in  its  vicinity. 
About  the  year  1750,  an  urn  was  dug  up  near  the  town, 
which  contained  a  thousand  denarii  of  different  impresses, 
down  from  Antoninus  Pius,  to  the  Emperor  Philip;  and 
since  that  time  there  have  been  found,  in  some  of  the 
burgs  or  barrows  to  the  east  of  the  town,  ashes  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  human  bones,  kudosed  in  urns  of  Roman  manu¬ 
facture. 

Brighton  having  become  so  considerable  as  to  need  the 
public  accommodation  of  a  market,  John  de  Warren,  Earl 
of  Surrey,  in  the  year  1313,  obtained  a  charter  for  holding 
a  weekly  market  here  on  Thursday. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  this  town 
received  considerable  annoyance  from  the  French.  Its 
ships  and  boats  were  taken,  and  its  fishery  frequently 
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interrupted.  Its  situation  has,  indeed,  been  always  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  predatory  vigilance  and  descent  of  a  maritime 
enemy,  from  the  time  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  pirates, 
down  to  the  more  formidable  annoyance  of  modern  war; 
and  the  land-owners  and  others  of  the  adjacent  country, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  were  obliged  to 
keep  watch  and  ward,  whenever  there  was  the  least 
appearance  of  danger.  The  watch,  called  “  vigiiiae  mi- 
nutae,”  in  the  king's  mandate  to  the  sheriff,  was  nocturnal, 
and  seldom  exacted,  unless  an  immediate  descent  was 
apprehended.  The  ward  consisted  of  men-at-arms,  and 
hobilers,  or  hoblers.  The  latter  were  persons  who  seem  to 
have  been  bound  to  perform  that  service  by  the  nature  of 
their  tenure.  They  were  a  sort  of  light  cavalrv,  dressed  in 
jackets  called  hobils,  and  mounted  on  fleet  horses.  The 
bold  stand  made  against  the  French  who  landed  at 
Rottingdean,  in  1377,  was  principally  by  the  watch  and 
ward  keepers  of  this  coast,  which  had  been  divided  into 
districts,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  baron,  or  religious 
house,  by  certain  commissioners  called  “  llectores  Comi- 
tatus.” 

In  the  year  1545,  the  French  again  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  this  coast,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  landed  near 
Hove,  with  an  intention  to  burn  Brighton  and  Shoreham. 
But  the  beacons  having  been  fired  in  time  to  alarm  the 
country,  a  force  was  soon  collected  on  the  Downs,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  intimidate  the  invaders,  who  departed  without 
having  done  any  material  injury. 

The  town  of  Brighton,  thus  harassed  by  frequent 
alarms,  and  the  desultory  attacks  of  an  active  enemy, 
resolved  to  erect  fortifications,  which  might  afford  them 
some  protection  in  future.  Accordingly  a  parcel  of  land 
on  the  cliff',  between  Black  Lion-street  and  Ship-street,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  sixteen  yards  westward  from  the 
lower  end  of  East-Steet,  thirteen  feet  in  length,  and 
sixteen  feet  in  breadth,  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  to  build  thereon  a  storehouse  for  armour  and 
ammunition,  afterwards  called  the  Blockhouse.  This 
parcel,  however,  was  only  part  of  the  site  of  that 
building;  for  at  a  Court  Baron  held  for  the  manor  of 
Atlyngworth,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  lb'13,  the  homage 
presented,  that  the  north  side  of  the  said  building  stood 
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on  the  demesne  lands  of  that  manor.  The  blockhouse,  the 
walls  of  which  were  about  eight  feet  in  thickness,  and 
eighteen  feet  in  height,  was  circular,  and  measured  fifty 
feet  in  diameter.  Several  arched  apartments  in  its  thick 
walls,  were  repositories  for  the  powder  and  other  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  In  front  of  it,  towards 
the  sea,  was  a  little  battery,  called  the  Gun- garden,  on 
which  were  mounted  four  pieces  of  large  iron  ordnance. 
Adjoining  the  Blockhouse,  on  the  east,  stood  the  Town- 
house,  with  a  dungeon  under  it  for  the  confinement  of 
malefactors.  From  the  summit  of  this  building  rose  a 
turret,  on  which  the  town  clock  was  fixed.  At  the  same 
time  with  the  Blockhouse,  were  erected  four  gates  of  free 
stone,  three  of  which  were  arched,  leading  from  the  Cliff  to 
that  part  of  the  town  which  lay  under  it ;  viz.  the  East 
Gate  at  the  lower  end  of  East  Street ;  the  Portal,  vulgarly 
miscalled  the  Porter's  Gate,  which  was  less  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  stood  next  the  East  Gate;  the  Middle 
Gate,  opposite  the  end  of  Middle  Street,  commonly  called 
the  Gate  of  all  Nations;  and  the  West  Gate,  which  stood 
at  the  end  of  West-street.  From  the  East  Gate  westward, 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  wall  built  of  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  four  hundred  feet  long,  where  the  Cliff  was 
most  easy  of  ascent;  and  from  the  termination  of  that 
wall,  a  parapet,  three  feet  high  was  continued  on  the 
verge  of  the  Cliff  to  the  West  Gate,  with  embrasures  for 
cannon.  The  Blockhouse  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
mariners  of  the  town  ;  but  the  gates  and  walls  seem  to 
have  been  erected  partly,  if  not  wholly  at  the  expense  of 
Government.  The  Blockhouse  was  wrashed  away  by  the 
sea  on  the  19th  of  November,  in  the  year  1786. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  in  the  year  1558,  this  town 
was  alarmed  by  the  Spanish  Armada  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
neglected  no  means  in  their  power  to  defend  themselves 
and  their  country  from  the  threatened  desolation  of  a 
powerful  and  inveterate  enemy.  They  had  then  in  the 
town,  belonging  to  Government,  six  pieces  of  great  iron 
ordnance,  and  ten  “qualivers/’  a  kind  of  small  cannon. 
With  a  determination  ol  the  most  obstinate  resistance,  the 
shores  of  Sussex,  in  general,  were  lined  by  the  people, 
when  this  tremendous  armament  passed  in  their  view, 
pursued  by  the  light  and  expert  navy  of  England :  and 
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the  event  has  gloriously  exemplified  to  admiring  posterity, 
the  successful  energy  of  patriotism,  against  the  colossal 
preparations,  and  unwieldy  malice  of  despots. 

But  there  was  now  a  new  enemy  to  contend  with.  The 
sea,  continually  encroaching,  had  begun  to  undermine  the 
cliffs,  and  in  the  year  1665  a  violent  tempest  swept  away 
twenty-two  copyhold  houses,  besides  some  quantity  of  at¬ 
tached  land.  In  the  memorable  storms  of  1703  and  1705 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  houses  more,  including  an  entire 
street  called  South-street,  with  part  of  the  blockhouse  and 
gates,  on  the  cliff,  were  destroyed  ;  and  in  1761  the  con¬ 
tinued  falls  of  the  cliff  having  weakened  the  foundation  of 
this  fortification,  the  inner  wall  gave  way,  and  the  whole 
was  subsequently  removed.  The  inroad  of  the  waves  has 
now  been  completely  stopped  by  the  erection  of  massy 
timber  framings  called  groynes,  running  into  the  sea  at 
right  angles  to  the  shore,  against  whose  western  sides  the 
beach  accumulates,  being  impeded  in  its  constant  journey 
from  West  to  East,  and  thus  forming  a  barrier  against  fur¬ 
ther  encroachment. 

After  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Charles  the 
Second  found  it  necessary  to  fly  to  the  Continent,  and 
accordingly  with  much  difficulty  and  danger  arrived  at 
Brighton  on  the  14th  of  October,  1651,  where  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  recognized  by  one  Smith,  the  owner  of  the  inn* 
where  the  unfortunate  monarch  had  taken  refuge ;  but 
Smith  was  too  faithful  to  betray  his  Sovereign  although  a 
great  price  had  been  offered  for  his  capture.  He  agreed 
to  facilitate  his  escape,  and  actually  engaged  a  small  vessel 
commanded  by  Nicholas  Tattersall,  in  which  his  Royal 
guest  embarked,  and  was  the  next  day  landed  at  Fecamp 
in  Normandy. 

After  the  Restoration  an  annuity  of  100/.  was  granted  to 
Captain  Tattersall  and  his  heirs.  The  descendants  of  this 
family  still  reside  in  the  town,  but  the  pension  is  discon¬ 
tinued. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  in  this  place  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  view  of  Brighton  a  century  ago.  It  is  a 
letter  of  the  learned  W.  Clarke,  prebend  of  Chichester, 


*  Now  the  King’s  Head,  in  West-street. 
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(known  by  the  name  of  mild  Wm.  Clarke,)  selected  from 
Nichols’  Anecdotes  : — 

“July  22,  1736. 

“  We  are  now  sunning  ourselves  upon  the  beach  at  Brighthelm- 
stone,  and  observing  what  a  tempting  figure  this  island  must  have 
made  formerly  in  the  eyes  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  pleased  to 
civilize  and  subdue  us.  The  place  is  really  pleasant ;  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  its  way  that  outdoes  it  :  such  a  tract  of  sea,  such  regions 
of  corn,  and  such  an  extent  of  fine  carpet,  that  gives  your  eye  com¬ 
mand  of  it  all. —  But  then  the  mischief  is,  that  we  have  little  con¬ 
versation  besides  the  clamor  nautilus,  which  is  here  a  sort  of  treble 
to  the  splashing  of  the  waves  against  the  cliffs.  My  morning 
business  is,  bathing  in  the  sea,  and  then  buying  fish  ;  the  evening  is, 
riding  out  for  air,  viewing  the  remains  of  old  Saxon  camps,  and 
counting  the  ships  in  the  road,  and  the  boats  that  are  trawling. 
Sometimes  we  give  the  imagination  leave  to  expatiate  a  little — fancy 
that  you  are  coming  down,  and  that  we  intend  to  dine  one  day  next 
week  at  Dieppe,  in  Normandy;  the  price  is  already  fixed,  and  the 
wine  and  lodging  there  tolerably  good.  But  though  we  build  these 
castles  in  the  air ,  I  assure  you  we  live  here  almost  under  ground.  I 
fancy  the  architects  here  usually  take  the  altitude  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  lose  not  an  inch  between  the  head  and  the  ceiling,  and  then 
dropping  a  step  or  two  below  the  surface,  the  second  story  is  finished 
— something  under  twelve  feet.  1  suppose  tins  was  a  necessary 
precaution  against  storms,  that  a  man  should  not  be  blown  out  of 
his  bed  into  New  England,  Barbary,  or  CJod  knows  where.  But  as 
the  lodgings  are  low,  they  are  cheap  :  we  have  two  parlours,  two 
bed  chambers,  pantry,  &c.  for  five  shillings  per  week  :  and  if  you 
really  will  come  down,  you  need  not  fear  a  bed  of  proper  dimen¬ 
sions.  And  then  the  coast  is  safe,  the  cannons  all  covered  with  rust 
and  grass,  the  ships  moored — no  enemy  apprehended.  Come  and 
see 

“ - Nec  tela  timeres 

Gallica ,  nec  Pictum  tremeres ,  nec  littore  tolo 
Prospicercs  dubiis  veiiturum  Saxona  vends." 

“  My  wife  does  not  forpet  her  good  wishes  and  compliments  upon 
this  occasion.  How  would  you  surprise  all  your  friends  to  tell  them 
you  were  just  come  from  France,  with  a  vivacity  that  every  body 
would  believe  to  be  just  imported  from  thence  !” 


There  are  persons  yet  living  in  Brighton,  who  (luring 
the  first  war  with  America,  saw  three  French  ships  of  war 
enter  the  bay  and  menace  the  town.  The  sheep  and 
cattle  w'ere  all  driven  inland  and  considerable  apprehen¬ 
sion  was  excited  in  the  inhabitants.  Nor  were  their  fears 
without  foundation  :  as  the  crew  of  one  of  these  ships, 
which  was  afterwards  taken  and  carried  into  Portsmouth, 
declared  it  was  th%ir  intention  to  have  landed,  and  pillaged 
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what  they  could,  but  that  they  saw  too  many  soldiers  on 
approaching  the  coast  to  render  the  undertaking  prudent, 
which  caused  their  commanders  to  put  about  and  stand 
off. 

Public  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  spot  by  a 
treatise  of  Dr.  Russell,  on  the  advantages  of  Sea-bathing, 
which  he  successfully  recommended  in  scrophulous  and 
glandular  complaints.  It  was  he,  too,  who  caused  the 
valuable  Chalybeate  spring  to  the  West  of  the  town  to  be 
enclosed,  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  present  building. 
H  is  successor,  Dr.  Rhellan,  continued  to  add  to  the  re¬ 
putation  of  Brighton,  by  publishing  a  Natural  History  of 
the  town  in  1761. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  when  the  increasing  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  place  was  to  receive  a  new  stimulus  from  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the 
Fourth.  His  first  visit  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1782,  when  the  Prince  resided  with  his  royal  relatives,  the 
late  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland.  He  afterwards 
usually  passed  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  at  a 
mansion  on  the  Steyne,  then  the  property  of  the  Lord  of 
•the  Manor,  which,  after  it  had  undergone  several  altera¬ 
tions,  he  finally  purchased  in  1814;  and  shortly  after 
pulled  it  down  to  make  room  for  the  present  Pavilion. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  THE  TOWN. 

Formerly  the  whole  town  of  Brighton  was  contained 
betw'een  the  western  boundary  of  the  Steyne  and  West- 
street  :  to  the  east  of  the  Steyne  there  was  but  one  build¬ 
ing,  a  public  library ;  and  beyond  West-street  there  were 
only  a  few  detached  cottages,  so  that  in  fact  the  town  con¬ 
sisted  of  but  eight  principal  streets — North-street,  Market- 
street,  East-street,  Middle-street,  Kent-street,  Ship-street, 
Black  Lion-street,  and  West-street,  although  in  1760  it 
contained,  besides  these,  many  lanes,  and  some  spaces 
surrounded  with  houses,  called  by  the  inhabitants  squares  ; 
but  now  the  enumeration  of  all  the  streets  would  occupy 
too  large  a  space  for  our  purpose  ;  some  idea,  however,  of 
their  number  may  be  formed  from  the  extent  of  the  town. 
The  distance  from  the  extremity  of  Kemptown  to  that  of 
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Brunswick-terrace  is  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  from  the 
Steyne  to  the  extremity  of  the  parish  on  the  London  road, 
is  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  most  fashionable 
parts  of  the  town  are  the  cliffs,  and  the  several  squares 
and  streets  branching  from  them,  and  also  what  are  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Old  Steyne,  and  the  North  Steyne,  com¬ 
prising  the  Pavilion  and  Grand  Parades,  as  well  as  Glou¬ 
cester,  Marlborough,  and  St.  George's  Places.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  finished  in  an 
elegant  manner;  others,  though  smaller,  and  less  ex¬ 
pensively  adorned,  are  nevertheless  neat  and  handsome. 

The  number  of  constant  inhabitants  of  Brighton  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  fiftv  thousand,  but  during  the  fashionable 
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season  the  population  is  nearly  doubled. 

The  conveniences  of  the  place  correspond  with  its  mag¬ 
nitude  :  most  of  the  shops  are  equal  to  those  of  London — 
the  places  of  amusement  are  various  and  select — there  is 
every  requisite  for  bathing  ;  the  baths  are  numerous,  the 
accommodation  for  visitors  is  excellent,  and  many  advan¬ 
tages  are  here  to  be  found,  which  are  wanting  in  smaller 
and  less  frequented  watering  places. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TOWN. 

By  an  act  passed  22nd  June,  1825,  (6  Geo.  IV.)  the 
former  acts  13  Geo.  III.  and  50  Geo.  III.)  are  repealed, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Commissioners  are  appoint¬ 
ed  to  act  for  three  years,  when  sixteen  are  to  go  out ;  after 
which,  sixteen  are  to  go  out  every  year.  The  qualification 
of  a  Commissioner  consists  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenement, 
value  50/,  per  annum,  and  the  bona-fide  possession  of 
another  estate,  value  50/.  per  annum.  Or  if  the  house,  &c. 
occupied  by  him  be  of  the  value  only  of  30/.  per  annum, 
then  the  other  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  property, 
must  be  of  the  value  of  70/.  per  annum.  Or  he  must  be  in 
the  pos8<  Bsion  of  estates  within  the  parish,  value  100/.  per 
annum,  inclusive  or  exclusive  of  his  own  dwelling  house. 

Any  Commissioner  neglecting  to  attend  the  meetings 
for  six  months  is  disqualified.  They  meet  at  the  Town- 
hall  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  every  month ;  thirteen  to 
form  a  board. 

No  Commissioner  can  hold  any  place  of  profit,  or  take 
any  contract  under  the  act;  neither  can  any  officer,  ap- 
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pointed  by  them  as  Treasurer,  Clerk,  Collector,  or  Sur¬ 
veyor,  receive  any  fee  or  reward  beyond  his  salary,  under  a 
penalty  of  20/.  besides  removal  from  his  office. 

Books  of  proceedings  are  ordered  to  be  kept,  and  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  published  in  the  Brighton  newspapers  every 
six  months;  such  books  and  accounts  to  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  copy  must  be  granted 
on  payment  of  one  shilling  for  every  ninety  words. 

The  property  of  all  the  pavements,  lamps,  posts,  and 
groynes,  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  is  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  :  and  they  are  empowered  to  punish  offen¬ 
ders  damaging  the  same,  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

They  are  enjoined  to  lay  the  gas  pipes  at  a  distance  of 
at  least  four  feet  from  the  water  pipes,  and  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  gas  and  contamination  of  the  water. 

They  are  to  appoint  scavengers,  and  to  see  that  the 
beach,  sands,  streets,  drains,  and  water  courses,  are  kept 
clear  of  rubbish  and  offensive  matters,  as  well  as  to 
provide  a  place  for  depositing  of  such  matters;  and  any 
person  offending,  by  scattering  or  depositing  such  else¬ 
where,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  51.  nor  less  than  5s. 

Any  noisome  or  offensive  buildings  which  they  may  deem 
a  nuisance  in  the  town,  they  have  power  to  remove,  with 
or  without  compensation  to  the  owners. 

They  must  provide  fire  engines,  cause  the  footways  to 
be  swept,  and  the  roads  and  streets  to  be  watered ;  and  for 
the  latter  purpose,  are  empowered  to  levy  a  rate  upon  the 
inhabitants. 

They  have  the  regulation  of  fishing  boats,  and  the 
erection  of  capstans  and  groynes  on  the  beach,  as  well  as 
the  removal  of  all  nuisances  and  obstructions  from  the 
streets,  and  from  the  fronts  of  the  houses  in  the  same, 

Their  duty  is  to  appoint  watchmen  and  beadles,  and  to 
punish  them  for  misbehaviour:  and  also  to  appoint  town 
criers. 

This  act  regulates  the  rebuilding  of  houses  and  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  shop  fronts,  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  inches 
from  the  line  of  foundation,  in  streets  above  twenty  foot 
wide.  It  directs  also,  that  no  old  building  shall  be  altered, 
or  new  building  erected,  without  notice  to  the  sun  i yor  of 
the  Commissioners  ;  and  that  no  building  shall  be  erected, 
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if  adjoining  to  another,  without  a  sufficient  party  wall,  or 
be  covered  with  thatch,  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 

ihe  Commissioners  are  empowered,  by  the  act,  to  pur¬ 
chase  certain  houses  and  lands,  therein  described,  for  the 
purpose  ot  widening  the  streets,  extending  the  present 
market,  and  erecting  a  new  town-hall,  prison,  pound,  and 
weighing  house ;  and  to  pay  for  the  same  out  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  rates. 

The  act  contains  a  table  of  tolls  to  be  taken  in  the 
present  market,  and  penalties  for  evading  the  same  ;  em¬ 
powering  the  Commissioners  to  make  bye-laws  for  its 
regulation,  to  let  the  tolls,  and,  if  in  their  opinion  necessary, 
to  establish  other  markets  for  provisions,  cattle,  corn,  and 
hay.  i  he  Commissioners  are  to  appoint  a  Clerk,  with 
weighers  and  measurers,  to  each  market,  paying  them  such 
remuneration  as  they  think  proper.  They  are  to  fix  the 
days  for  holding  the  market,  and  the  hours  of  business 
therein. 

It  is  further  enacted,  that  no  trawl  fish  shall  be  sold 
(except  in  the  fishmongers’  shops)  before  six  in  the 
morning  or  alter  ten  in  the  evening,  under  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  51.  nor  less  than  10s. 

Ihe  duty  on  coal  and  culm  is  fixed  at  three  shillings  per 
chaldron;  coke,  one  shilling  and  sixpence;  cinders,  one 
shilling  ;  and  charcoal,  one  penny  per  bushel.  No  ship  to 
leave  the  port  till  the  same  is  paid ;  but  the  said  coals  or 
coke  are  subject  to  a  drawback  if  consumed  out  of  the 
town. 

I  his  act  establishes  regulations  for  measuring  coals; 
and  orders  tickets  to  be  delivered  to  the  buyers.  It  em¬ 
powers  the  Commissioners  also  to  appoint  six  coal  meters 
for  the  town. 

The  Commissioners  are  to  issue  licences  to  the  owners 
of  all  pleasure  boats,  bathing  machines,  and  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  land  carriage  let  for  hire;  and  to  make  bye-laws  for 
regulating  the  same,  enforcing  them  under  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  10s.  nor  more  than  40s.  for  each  offence.  They 
may  also  make  bye-laws  for  regulating  porters  and  other 
persons  employed  in  coach  and  waggon  offices. 

J  he  Commissioners  may  cause  bathing  houses  or  sheds 
to  be  built  on  the  beach,  in  front  of  the  town,  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  servants,  labourers,  and  other  persons  not 
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using  machines  ;  and  the  act  declares,  that  no  person  shall 
undress  on  the  beach  or  bathe  in  the  sea  in  front  of  the 
town,  (except  from  a  bathing  machine,)  between  the 
hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  nine  in  the  evening, 
under  a  penalty  of  205.  for  each  offence. 

The  bye-laws,  rules,  orders  and  regulations,  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  act,  are  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
from  time  to  time  ;  to  be  put  up  in  the  Clerk’s  office  ;  also 
to  be  painted  on  boards,  and  affixed  in  conspicuous  places 
about  the  town ;  and  inserted  at  least  tw ice  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Any  person  obstructing  or  molesting  the  Commissioners 
or  their  officers,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  shall,  on 
conviction,  forfeit  not  more  than  10/.  nor  less  than  405.  for 
each  offence. 

No  penalties  under  this  act  can  be  recovered  unless 
proceeded  for  in  the  course  of  six  months,  nor  without 
fourteen  days’  notice  of  action. 

Persons  may  appeal  from  rates  and  assessments  made  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  to  the  Quarter  Sessions. 

By  the  199th  and  following  clauses  of  the  6  Geo.  IV.  it 
is  enacted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Brighton 
in  vestry  assembled,  shall  on  every  Easter  Monday,  or 
within  fourteen  days  after,  elect  thirty  substantial  and 
discreet  persons  to  be  Directors  and  Guardians  of  the 
Poor;  each  of  whom  is  to  make  oath  that  he  is  a  house¬ 
keeper,  paying  scot  and  lot,  and  occupies  a  dwelling  house 
of  the  annual  value  of  30/.  in  the  parish,  and  that  he  will 
not  be  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  any  contract  entered  into  during  the 
time  he  is  a  Guardian  or  Director.  The  High  Constable  of 
the  Hundred,  Vicar,  Churchwardens,  Overseers  and 
Parish  Surgeons,  are  ex-officio  Guardians  and  Directors, 
subject  to  the  same  oath,  (except  the  Surgeons  in  regard 
to  their  employment.) 

The  Directors  and  Guardians  may  repair  the  Poor 
House,  and  purchase  lands  for  enlarging  the  same. 

They  are  to  form  six  Committees,  one  of  which  is  to 
meet  on  each  day  of  the  week ;  five  members  to  form  a 
Board. 

The  parish  accounts  are  to  he  passed  on  the  four  quarter 
days  of  each  year,  or  within  twenty-one  days  after ;  and 
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are  subsequently  to  be  audited  by  the  parishioners,  in 
vestry  assembled,  within  fourteen  days  after  the  meetings 
of  the  Guardians  and  Directors. 

The  Directors  and  Guardians  have  the  appointment  of 
Collectors  for  the  poor's  rate,  Treasurer,  Clerk,  Governor, 
Matron,  and  Surgeons  to  the  poor;  and  may  take  securities, 
pay  salaries,  and  fill  up  vacancies  at  their  discretion. 

They  are  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  Poor,  and 
keep  books  of  their  proceedings,  to  which  every  'parish¬ 
ioner  may  have  free  access  daily,  without  fee  or  reward. 
Copies  and  extracts  also  may  be  demanded  by  any  parish¬ 
ioner,  on  payment  of  one  shilling  for  every  ninety  words. 

An  Assistant  Overseer  may  be  elected  by  the  Guar¬ 
dians  and  Directors,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding  300/.  per 
annum  ;  and  such  Deputy  Assistant  Overseers  as  they 
think  proper,  with  salaries  of  not  more  than  150/.  per  an¬ 
num  each  :  who  are  required  to  give  security,  and  take  an 
oath  for  the  due  performance  of  their  office. 

The  Assistant  Overseer  and  his  Deputy  have  the  whole 
management  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  subject  only  to  the 
Directors  and  Guardians,  and  not  to  the  Churchwardens 
and  Overseers.  They  are  to  collect  the  poor  rates  till  a 
Collector  is  appointed.  They  are  not  to  furnish  or  supply 
for  their  own  profit  any  article  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
under  a  penalty  of  50/.;  and  they  may  be  dismissed  by  the 
Directors  for  any  act  of  misbehaviour. 

The  Directors,  kc.  are  to  purchase  materials  for  work, 
and  to  give  rewards  and  profits,  by  way  of  encouragement, 
to  the  skilful  and  industrious  poor. 

They  are  to  grant  certificates  of  settlement ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  or  building  Poor  Houses,  may  borrow 
money  to  the  amount  of  10,000/.  on  security  of  the  poor 
rates. 
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THE  ROYAL  PALACE. 

This  unique  and  splendid  edifice  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  modelled  after  a  Chinese  plan  brought  over  by  Lord 
Amherst,  while  others  think  the  design  was  suggested  by 
the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  and  others  again  believe  it  to  have 
originally  emanated  from  the  genius  of  Mr.  Nash  the 
architect.  The  principal  entrance  is  through  a  vestibule 
and  hall,  on  the  western  or  garden  side.  The  cut  prefixed 
to  this  head  of  our  work  exhibits  the  front  towards  the 
Sterne  :  No.  1,  being  the  banqueting-room,  sixty  feet  long 
and  forty-two  wide.  It  rises  forty  feet  to  the  dome,  which 
is  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  eighty-five  in  height,  having 
minarets  of  Bath  stone  at  the  four  corners  of  its  base.  No. 
2,  is  the  music-room,  a  most  splendid  apartment,  forty-two 
feet  square,  and  having  two  recesses  of  ten  feet  each,  in 
one  of  which  is  a  superb  organ  of  prodigious  powers. 
Centrally  between  these,  is  the  rotunda  or  saloon,  No.  3, 
which  forms  an  oblong  of  fifty-five  feet,  having  a  cornice 
supported  by  columns  and  pilasters.  No.  4,  is  over  the 
yellow-room,  fifty-six  feet  long  and  twenty  wide  ;  and  No. 
5,  is  a  similar  apartment,  used  as  a  withdrawing  room. 
The  royal  bed-room  is  admirably  arranged,  having  a 
dressing-room  attached,  which  opens  into  a  delightful  bath, 
furnished  with  pipes  for  conveying  hot  and  cold  sea-water. 
The  Chinese  gallery  is  behind  all  these,  together  with 
various  other  apartments  of  great  magnificence;  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  decorations  of  the  whole  -being  the  workman- 
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ship  of  our  own  country,  and  presenting  a  noble  display 
of  native  talent. 

THE  ROYAL  STABLING. 

To  the  North  of  the  Elm  Grove  is  situated  the  Royal 
Stabling,  decidedly  the  most  magnificent  pile  ever  erected 
for  such  a  purpose  in  Europe ;  octagonal  without  and 
circular  within,  receiving  light  from  a  glazed  dome,  whose 
diameter  is  only  twenty  feet  less  than  that  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  church  in  London. 

Into  the  circular  area  the  doors  of  the  various  stables 
open,  containing  stalls  for  about  sixty  horses  :  above  these 
are  numerous  apartments  for  grooms,  &c.  The  way  to  the 
latter  is  from  a  light  gallery,  by  which  the  area,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  or  thereabout,  is 
surrounded.  The  entrance  to  these  stables  is  from 
Church-street,  through  a  wide  and  lofty  arabesque  arch  into 
a  spacious  square  court,  containing  the  coach  houses,  coach 
horse  stables,  servants’  offices,  &c.  From  this,  through  a 
similar  arch,  you  reach  the  circular  area,  and  opposite 
is  a  corresponding  arch  that  opens  into  the  Pavilion 
grounds.  On  the  East  and  West  sides  of  the  circle  there 
are  arches  of  the  same  kind  also,  the  one  leading  to  a 
tennis  court,  kc.  and  the  other  to  a  riding-house  two 
hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  broad.  These  spacious  arches 
at  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  are  so  judiciously 
contrived  for  ventilation,  that  the  area  and  stables  are 
kept  cool  in  the  hottest  seasons. 

The  new  Lodges  represented  on  the  next  page,  have 
been  erected  at  the  North  and  South  entrances  to  the 
Pavilion ;  the  style  of  architecture  in  keeping  with  the 
Royal  Stables.  Also  an  extensive  building,  called  the 
Queen’s  Stables,  containing  numerous  apartments  for 
domestics. 
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NORTH  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ROYAL  PALACE- 


NEW  LODGE,  CASTLE  SQUARE. 
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CHAIN  PIER. 

This  light  and  elegant  structure  was  erected  after  the 
design  and  under  the  superintendance  of  Captain  Brown, 
R.N.  at  an  expense  of  30,000/.  It  was  commenced  in 
October,  1822,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  the  November 
of  the  ensuing  year.  Its  length  is  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-four  feet,  and  the  promenade  is  thirteen  feet  wide, 
enclosed  on  each  side  with  a  neat  iron  railing.  The  four 
iron  towers  supporting  the  chains,  are  erected  on  platforms 
raised  on  piles,  driven  nearly  ten  feet  into  the  solid  chalk 
rock,  but  rising  nearly  thirteen  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
These  towers  are  about  two  hundred  feet  distant  from  each 
other.  There  are  two  double  suspension  chains  on  either 
side  of  the  Pier,  each  double  chain  consisting  of  wrought 
iron  rods  or  links,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  inge¬ 
niously  connected.  Those  at  one  end  pass  into  cylindrical 
tunnels  formed  in  the  cliff,  the  size  of  which  gradually  in¬ 
creases,  and  are  secured  to  a  plate  of  iron  placed  perpendi¬ 
cularly  at  the  North  end,  much  larger  than  the  opening  of 
the  cylinder.  After  passing  the  towers  mentioned  above, 
the  chains  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  massive  timber  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Pier-head :  the  archway  dividing  each  of  the 
towers  is  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  platform  which  forms  their 
base  extends  twelve  feet  on  each  side  of  the  promenade 
These  towers  are  fitted  up  as  shops. 

The  Pier-head  is  a  platform  raised  on  piles  :  it  is  paved 
with  Purbeck  stone,  and  has  lately  been  considerably  en¬ 
larged.  There  are  several  flights  of  steps  descending  to  a 
lower  platform  and  to  the  sea,  together  with  commodious 
baths  in  the  gallery  beneath. 

Facing  the  Pier,  on  the  North,  is  a  building  seventy  feet 
by  twenty-five,  occupied  as  a  French  and  fancy  Bazaar,  by 
Mr.  Penny,  whose  civility  and  attentions  are  unremitting. 
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Here  is  a  wheel  of  fortune,  and  a  weighing  machine.  Over 
the  building  is  a  Camera  Obscura. 

The  entrance  to  the  Pier  is  by  an  Esplanade  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  yards  in  length,  from  the  commencement 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Old  Steyne,  where  the  toll-house  is 
situated.  A  second  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of  steps 
descending  from  the  cliff  opposite  the  New  Steyne. 

A  band  is,  during  the  summer  months,  occasionally 
stationed  at  the  head  of  the  Pier,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  walks  in  the  town,  uniting  the  advantage 
of  the  purest  sea-air,  with  great  beauty  of  situation,  and 
convenience  of  access.  The  general  view  of  Brighton 
from  hence  is  magnificent:  the  eye  catches  the  whole 
range  of  buildings  from  Brunswick  Terrace  to'  Kemptown, 
while  the  coast  beyond  Beachey  Head,  on  a  clear  day,  may 
be  plainly  seen  to  the  East,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  West.  This  place  is  usually  well  attended, 
and  especially  at  the  arrival  or  departure  of  the  steam 
packets.  There  are  also  occasional  displays  of  fireworks. 

Admission  may  at  all  times  be  obtained  on  payment  of 
two-pence  ;  and  by  a  recent  regulation,  subscriptions  at  a 
reduced  rate  may  be  paid  by  the  year  or  month.  The 
terms  of  subscription  are  for  each  person,  yearly  ticket, 
1/. ;  half-yearly,  12s. ;  and  monthly,  5s.  Several  of  the 
Boyal  Family  have  become  subscribers.  The  Queen  is  a 
subscriber  of  20/. ;  the  Queen  Dowager  of  10/. ;  and  the 
Princess  Augusta  of  51.  per  annum. 

OLD  STEYNE. 

This  celebrated  spot  was  formerly  a  piece  of  waste  land, 
and  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  boat-building,  net-making, 
and  as  a  depository  for  heavy  goods  :  it  has,  however,  long 
been  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings.  About  thirty 
years  ago  the  lawn  was  divided,  levelled,  and  enclosed, 
leaving  in  the  middle  a  passage  from  North-street  and 
Castle  Square  to  St.  James’s-street.  This  has  since  been 
widened,  and  a  good  carriage  road  made,  with  handsome 
side  pavements  for  pedestrians.  In  the  northern  en¬ 
closure  is  placed  the  celebrated  Bronze  Statue  of  George 
the  Fourth,  executed  by  Chantrey,  and  erected  in  the  year 
1828,  the  necessary  funds,  amounting  to  3000/.  having  been 
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previously  collected  by  the  contributions  of  the  inhabitants 
and  visitors. 

The  name  of  the  “  Steyne”  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Roman  way  called  Steyne-street,  Stane-street,  or 
Stone-street,  which  passed  through  the  town  of  Steyning, 
and  also  gave  name  to  that  town.  Traces  of  the  road  have 
been  occasionally  discerned :  it  was  constructed  of  stones 
of  irregular  size,  and  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
width,  while  in  some  places  it  has  been  found  to  be  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  deep. 

GRAND  JUNCTION  PARADE. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  the  new  road  which  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts 
of  the  town.  It  was  constructed  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inconvenience  and  danger  which  were  experienced  in 
passing  through  Pool  Lane.  A  wall  of  beach  stones  and 
coarse  mortar,  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  was  built 
on  the  beach,  sweeping  round  every  building,  and  protected 
by  several  large  groynes,  which  had  previously  been 
erected,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  in  with  earth. 
During  its  progress  the  work  sustained  great  damage  from 
the  boisterous  ocean,  but  it  was  finally  completed  in 
December,  1829,  and  on  the  3d  of  the  same  month  opened 
to  the  public,  a  grand  procession  having  been  formed  to 
commemorate  the  occasion.  The  road  leads  to  the  south 
of  Mahomed’s  Baths,  on  the  King’s  Road,  and  unites  the 
latter  with  the  Marine  Parade,  between  the  Chain  Pier 
toll-house  and  Albion  Hotel,  south-east  of  the  Steyne. 

SQUARES,  LAWNS,  AND  ENCLOSURES. 

The  several  squares  in  Brighton  are  Brunswick,  Bedford, 
and  Regency  Squares,  immediately  on  the  West  Cliff; 
Norfolk  and  Russell  Squares,  in  the  vicinity;  Marine 
Square  on  the  Marine  Parade,  and  Sussex  Square,  at 
Kemptown.  There  are  three  crescents  in  the  town  ;  one 
at  Kemptown,  a  second,  the  Royal  Crescent,  on  the 
Marine  Parade,  and  Hanover  Crescent,  facing  the  level  on 
the  Lewes  Road.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  en¬ 
closures  surrounded  with  iron  railings,  and  mostly  covered 
with  grass  plats,  through  which  are  gravel  walks ;  while 
the  whole  are  adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  tastefully 
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disposed.  The  regulations  of  these  places  differ,  but  most 
of  them  are  kept  up  by  subscriptions  from  the  surrounding 
houses.  The  principal  are  the  Old  Steyne,  the  North 
Steyne,  the  New  Steyne,  and  the  Lower  Lock  Gardens. 

THE  FAIRS 

Take  place  on  Holy  Thursday  and  September  the  4th,  and 
are  held  in  Brown's  Cricket  Ground. 

QUEEN'S  PARK  AND  GERMAN  SPA. 

In  the  rear  of  the  East  part  of  the  town  is  situated  the 
Park,  nearly  in  a  direct  line  with  Rock  Gardens,  and 
Egremont  Place.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1824, 
and  is  at  present  complete  in  every  thing  except  that 
which  time  alone  can  bring  to  perfection  the  trees  are 
as  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  still,  from  their  present  flou¬ 
rishing  condition,  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  speedily 
arriving  at  maturity. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  projection,  is  the 
German  Spa  Establishment,  where  chemical  imitations  of 
the  celebrated  mineral  waters  of  Germany  are  prepared  in 
such  perfection,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  either  in  taste 
or  effect  from  the  original  springs.  They  present  to  the 
invalid,  the  waters  of  Carlsbad,  Ems,  Marienbad,  Pyrmont, 
Auschowitz,  Eger,  Spa,  Geilnau,  Selters,  Seidschiitz, 
Pullna,  &c.  See. 

During  the  summer  months  the  place  is  much  and 
fashionably  frequented  by  those  anxious  to  derive  benefit 
from  the  waters.  There  are  also  archery  walks.  Two 
villas  have  been  erected  in  the  Park,  which,  with  elegance 
of  design,  combine  all  the  advantages  of  rural  situation. 

The  whole  is  now  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  moderate 
height,  round  which  a  road  has  been  formed.  The  en¬ 
trances  are  opposite  Egremont  Place  and  Park-street,  both 
of  which  open  into  Edward-street. 

The  prices  of  subscription  to  the  German  Spa,  arc 
1/.  Is.  weekly. 

An  account  of  these  waters,  with  the  cures  effected  by 
them,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  King,  an  eminent  prac¬ 
titioner. 
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THE  CHALYBEATE. 

Notice  was  first  drawn  to  this  spring,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  depositing  an  ochrous  sediment  in  a  natural 
reservoir,  into  which  it  flowed.  Dr.  Russel  was  one  of 
the  first  who  turned  his  attention  to  it ;  and  upon  analyzing 
it,  he  found  it  to  possess  a  valuable  medical  property,  and 
accordingly  enclosed  the  reservoir. 

A  commodious  and  elegant  building,  comprising  a 
reading  room  and  other  conveniences,  has  been  erected, 
together  with  a  pretty  rustic  cottage.  It  is  in  a  most  re¬ 
tired  and  picturesque  place,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  with 
trees,  which  circumstances  cause  it  to  be  much  frequented 
in  summer,  as  well  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  as  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  the  water.  The  results  of  a  chemical 
analysis  is  printed  and  hung  up  in  the  reading  room.  Here 
are  also  spacious  archery  grounds. 

BAZAABS. 

The  principal  one  is  on  the  Grand  Parade,  and  was 
formerly  a  picture  gallery.  The  other  is  the  Chain  Pier 
Bazaar,  conducted  by  Mr.  Penny. 

THE  THEATRE  ROYAL 

Is  situated  in  the  New  Road,  decorated  in  a  very  chaste  and 
elegant  style,  and  warmed  with  air  stoves.  It  is  allowed  to 
be  the  prettiest  Theatre  out  of  London,  and  very  commo¬ 
dious.  The  performances  commence  at  seven  o’clock. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  PUBLIC  ENTRANCE 

Took  place  on  the  4th  of  October,  1837.  The  houses  in 
all  parts  of  the  town  were  on  this  joyful  occasion  decorated 
with  flags,  flowers,  and  evergreens.  The  Chain  Pier  was 
also  decorated  along  its  whole  extent.  At  night  this  loyal 
town  was  most  brilliantly  illuminated,  the  lamps  and  gas 
devices,  mingled  with  the  rich  colours  of  flowers,  and 
evergreens  innumerable,  producing  a  most  novel  and 
splendid  effect. 

THE  ROYAL  BRIGHTON  GARDENS, 

Situated  to  the  north  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  are  tastefully 
laid  out,  and  consist  of  pleasure  grounds,  a  maze,  swing, 
and  cricket  ground  :  also 
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THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS, 

An  infant  Institution,  well  arranged,  and  worthy  of  every 
encouragement.* 

ROYAL  NEWBURGH  CONCERT  ROOMS, 

CANNON  PLACE. 

The  grand  room  has  a  peculiar  advantage  for  the  effect 
of  music,  from  its  extraordinary  height  and  general  pro¬ 
portions.  The  first  concert  patronized  by  the  Royal 
Family,  was  given  by  Mr.  Wright,  senior,  (an  established 
professor  of  music,)  in  February,  1833,  when  the  room 
displayed  an  assembly  of  nearly  six  hundred  of  tire  nobility 
and  gentry. 

OLD  SHIP  BALL  AND  CONCERT  ROOM. 

This  room  is  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  decorated  in  a 
most  elegant  manner.  It  is  lighted  with  handsome  chan- 

O  O 

deliers,  and  the  large  plate  glass  facing  the  entrance 
reflects  the  gay  scene,  and  gives  the  whole  a  splendid  and 
beautiful  effect. 


THE  POOR  HOUSE 

Was  built  in  1821,  it  stands  on  Church  Hill,  near  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  a  spot  particularly 
adapted  for  such  an  establishment  from  the  airiness  of  its 
situation.  The  house  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet 
in  length,  and  is  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  in  order 
to  class  its  inmates  in  the  most  regular  manner. 

Behind  the  central  division,  is  a  lofty  kitchen,  a  wash¬ 
house,  brew-house,  bake-house,  and  a  very  spacious 
laundry,  in  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of  which,  every 
regard  has  been  paid  to  the  cleanliness,  convenience,  and 
comfort  of  the  inmates.  There  is  a  garden  of  about  nine 
acres  attached  to  the  Workhouse. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  house  an  Infirmary  has  been 
erected  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  paupers. 

FISHERY. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Brighton  formerly  depended  for  subsistence  on  the 
success  of  their  fisheries;  but  as  the  town  increased  in 
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size  and  importance,  these  fisheries  gradually  decreased  ; 
and  now,  though  the  number  of  boats  has  diminished  from 
eighty  to  fourteen,  besides  trawl  boats,  a  large  quantity  of 
fish  is  sent  immediately  on  landing,  to  London.  Anglers 
may  hire  a  boat,  and  may  calculate  on  some  whiting  or 
gurnets  for  dinner. 

THE  MARKET. 

The  old  Market-place  and  Town-hall  were,  in  1828, 
palled  down  as  inconvenient,  and  a  new  Market  was 
immediately  erected  and  opened  in  the  year  1830.  It  is 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Town-hall.  The  building  is 
both  lofty  and  spacious,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T. 
The  principal  entrances  are  in  East-street,  Black  Lion- 
street,  Market-street,  and  Little  Castle  Square,  which 
latter  approach,  from  the  King’s  Road,  has  just  been 
completed.  Its  situation  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
It  is  open  daily.  A  new  Fish-market  with  marble  slabs  is 
now  added. 

THE  TOWN-HALL, 

Erected  at  an  expense  of  £30,000,  is  an  immense  pile  of 
building,  with  three  double  porticos.  Its  dimensions  are 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
thirteen.  It  contains  in  the  basement  story,  rooms  for 
confinement,  and  extensive  cellaring ;  and  above  these, 
offices  for  the  Magistrates,  &c.  with  a  large  room  used  as  a 
market.  Ascending  the  staircase,  we  come  to  a  spacious 
apartment  for  the  petty  sessions,  with  others  for  private 
business,  and  a  room  for  the  Commissioners  of  the  town. 
The  upper  story  contains  a  handsome  assembly  room. 

THE  CORN  MARKET 

Is  held  at  the  King  and  Queen  Inn,  Marlborough  Place, 
every  Thursday,  where  the  several  species  of  grain  are 
disposed  of  by  sample,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
place. 

THE  FISH-MARKET 

Is  held  on  the  Beach,  South  of  the  Grand  Junction  Parade, 
and  is  supplied  from  the  boats  immediately  on  their 
landing.  The  fish  are  disposed  of  to  the  dealers  by  a 
Hutch  auction. 
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THE  BEACH. 


Although  from  the  looseness  of  the  shingle  or  dampness 
of  the  sands,  the  Beach  is  but  little  frequented  now  that 
the  Esplanades  have  been  formed,  it  nevertheless  affords 
many  pleasant  strolls.  The  shells  which  may  be  found 
here  are  neither  numerous  nor  of  uncommon  kinds,  and 
many  so  minute  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
stones  they  are  mingled  with.  They  consist  principally 
of  the  following : 

1.  Ostrea,  oyster. — 2.  Mytilus,  muscle. — 3.  Solen,  razor  sheath. — 
4.  Turbo,  perriwinkle. — 5.  Buccinuin,  whelk. — 6.  Helix,  sea  snail. — 
7.  Trochus,  cone. — 8.  Cardium,  cockle. — 9.  Patella,  limpet. — 10.  Ser- 
pula,  pipe  shell. — 11.  Pecteu,  scallop. — 12.  Lepas  Verruca,  wart- 
formed  barnacle. — 13.  Mya  Arenaria,  sandgaper. — 14.  Tellina,  tcllen. 
— 15.  Donax,  wedge  shell. — 16.  Cyprfea  Europea,  European  Cowry. 
— 17.  Trocbus,  top  shell. — 18.  Dentalis,  tooth  shelly  or  windpipe. — 
19.  Teredo,  ship  worm,  and  20.  Echinus,  sea  egg. 

The  marine  productions  usually  met  with,  are  various, 
and  worthy  of  minute  examination,  though  not  different 
from  those  which  are  common  on  the  southern  coast. 
Among  the  algae,  or  sea- weed,  are — 

1.  Fucus  Vesiculosus,  or  bladder  fucus,  of  an  olive  colour,  aud 
useful  for  many  important  purposes.  The  bladders  are  filled  with 
a  mucus  highly  beneficial  when  applied  to  a  medicinal  use.  The  whole 
plant  makes  an  excellent  manure  ;  and  in  the  islands  of  Skye  and 
Jura  serves  for  a  winter  fodder  for  cattle.  In  the  Western  Islands 
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it  is  also  burned  for  kelp,  or  potash,  with  which  glass  and  porcelain 
are  made. 

2.  Fucus  Serratas,  or  sea  wrack ,  which  produces  its  seeds  in  July 
and  August.  It  consists  of  a  flat  radical  dichotomous  leaf,  about  two 
feet  long,  having  a  flat  stalk  or  rib  divided  like  the  leaf,  and  run¬ 
ning  in  the  middle  of  it  through  all  its  various  ramifications.  It  is 
not  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  covering  fish  over,  in  order 
to  keep  them  alive  and  moist. 

3.  Fucus  Plicatus,  or  matted  fucus ,  resembling  what  anglers  call 
Indian  grass  in  colour  and  substance,  and  generally  from  three  to 
six  inches  long. 

4.  Fucus  Saccharinus,  or  sea  belt.  The  substance  of  this  is  carti¬ 
laginous  and  leathern,  and  the  leaf  quite  ribless.  It  is  single,  simple, 
linear,  and  elliptic,  fringed  or  puckered  at  the  edge,  and  from  two 
to  ten  feet  in  length.  The  root  is  attached  to  the  stones  like  claws. 
The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  make  a  kind  of  pottage  of  this  fucus, 
boiling  it  in  milk,  and  eating  it  with  a  spoon.  They  also  soak  it  in 
fresh  water,  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  then  lay  it  up  in  wooden  vessels, 
where,  in  a  short  time,  it  is  covered  with  a  white  efflorescence  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  whence  its  name  is  derived.  This  they  eat  with  but¬ 
ter  :  tbeir  cattle  also  get  fat  upon  this  plant.  It  is  sometimes  eaten 
by  the  poor  on  the  coasts  of  England,  being  boiled  as  a  pot  herb, 
and  is  frequently  hung  up  as  a  hygrometer  to  denote  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  dry  weather  it  is  harsh  and  stiff,  but  previous 
to  rain  will  be  found  soft,  flexible,  and  damp. 

5.  The  next  species  is  the  Fucus  Plocamium,  or  pectinated  fucus ; 
of  a  beautiful  bright  red  or  purple  colour,  except  when  dry  and 
bleached,  when  it  is  white,  yellow,  or  variegated.  The  fructifications 
are  minute  spherical  capsules,  or  smooth  dark  red  globules  on 
the  sides  of  the  branches,  some  few  of  them  supported  on  short 
foot  stalks  :  this  is  the  sort  most  admired  by  ladies  who  are  fond  of 
pictures  composed  of  marine  vegetables. 

6.  Fucus  Filum,  or  thread  fucus ,  found  on  the  sea  rocks,  and 
waving  under  the  water  like  long  strings.  It  consists  only  of  a 
simple  unbranched  naked  cylindrical  stalk  three  or  four  yards  long, 
from  the  size  of  a  large  fiddle  string  to  that  of  a  thick  packing  cord  : 
when  recent,  it  is  nearly  black  :  but  when  dried,  yellow  or  white, 
smooth  on  the  outside,  full  of  mucus  within ,  and  intercepted  by 
transverse  cells  visible  only  when  the  plant  is  held  between  the  eye 
and  the  light;  the  stalks  skinned  and  twisted  when  half  dry,  may 
be  made  into  a  tough  species  of  cord. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  corallines,  a  numerous 
family,  which,  though  commonly  supposed  to  be  vegetables, 
are  really  animal  productions,  each  branch  being  in  fact 
an  insect  town.  They  are  of  various  colours,  as  white, 
purple,  olive-green,  &c.  Some,  as  the  articulated ,  of  a 
stony  consistence,  and  others,  as  the  vesiculated  and 
colliferous ,  of  a  tough  horny  substance.  All  of  them 
form  beautiful  and  interesting  objects  for  the  microscope  ; 
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and  whatever  their  colours  when  fresh,  bleach  and  become 
white  by  long  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air. 

Among  the  subjects  of  curiosity  occasionally  met  with, 
are  the  asterias,  or  star-fish,  of  various  sizes,  with  five 
arms  furnished  with  tentaculae,  and  having  its  mouth  in 
the  centre ;  thousands  of  sand  hoppers,  like  small  shrimps  ; 
sea  anemones,  or  animal  flowers,  with  their  beautifully 
tinted  arms  like  leaves  of  various  dyes ;  the  sea  mouse, 
( nereis  giganteci ,)  a  most  singular  animal  with  tufts  of 
hair  on  the  sides,  of  a  green  colour,  brilliant  as  the  feather 
of  the  peacock ;  the  sea  nettle,  resembling  a  lump  of  jelly, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  common  tea  saucer ;  that  gigantic 
polypus,  the  sepia,  or  cuttle  fish ;  the  spawn  of  the  whelk 
enclosed  in  numerous  white  semi-transparent  vesicles,  and 
congregated  into  clusters,  resembling  the  fading  blossoms 
of  the  guelder-rose ;  the  spawn  of  the  cat-fish  of  an  oblong 
shape,  as  if  enclosed  in  a  brown  leathern  case. 

Another  common,  but  very  curious  marine  animal,  is 
the  hermit  crab,  which,  in  shape,  resembles  a  lobster,  but 
has  only  its  head  and  claws  covered  with  a  shell,  the  body 
being  soft,  and  entirely  unprotected.  To  remedy  this  in¬ 
convenience,  the  hermit  crab  seizes  upon  the  unoccupied 
shell  of  some  whelk,  or  other  univalve,  and  projecting  its 
eyes  and  armed  forceps  from  the  mouth,  seizes  upon  its 
tiny  prey  without  being  itself  exposed  to  a  retaliatory 
attack.  As  it  increases  in  size  it  changes  its  habitation  for 
a  larger.  There  is  yet  another  animal,  which,  though  so 
minute  in  size,  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  from  its 
immense  numbers  and  brilliant  appearances,  produces  an 
effect  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  beholder  with  wonder, 
and  not  unfrequently,  with  alarm.  This  is  a  small  phos¬ 
phoric  insect,  ( nereis  phosphorans , )  which  at  certain 
seasons,  and  on  dark  nights,  is  seen  in  such  amazing 
quantities,  that  every  wave  that  breaks  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  liquid  fire,  while  every  pool  and  puddle,  on  being 
stirred  with  a  stick,  or  with  the  foot  of  the  passenger, 
flashes  with  the  blaze  of  a  million  gems. 

Many  of  the  vessels  which  supply  the  town  with  coals 
discharge  their  cargoes  upon  the  beach,  and  it  affords  a 
busy  scene  when  the  traders’  carts  struggle  to  and  fro  over 
the  loose  stones,  and  are  ranged  under  the  sides  of  the 
vessels  to  receive  their  loads.  The  shore,  however,  is 
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so  steep,  and  consequently  dangerous,  in  south  westerly 
gales,  that  this  is  a  spectacle  but  rarely  witnessed  in  the 
present  day  ;  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Shoreham  with 
the  convenience  of  the  rail  road  from  thence  to  Brighton 
affording  facilities  for  disembarking  and  transporting  the 
cargoes  without  risk.  A  floating  Breakwater  is  about  to  be 
constructed,  which  will  render  the  harbour  of  Brighton 
perfectly  secure. 

THE  RACE  COURSE 

Is  on  the  summit  of  the  Downs,  to  the  north  and  north¬ 
east  of  Brighton,  on  one  of  the  loftiest  eminences  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place.  It  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  ocean,  the  town,  and  the  adjacent  country  ;  the  fine 
air  coming  from  the  sea  is  of  uncommon  purity  and  salu¬ 
brity. 

The  course  extends  over  part  of  the  hill  called  White- 
hawk  Hill,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  triple  in- 
trenchment,  which  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  Roman,  and 
by  others  a  Celtic  fortification,  though  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  the  resort  of  the  distressed  Britons  in  the  times  of 
danger  and  trouble.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  there  is 
an  extensive  view  of  the  bay,  and  in  clear  weather  the  eye 
can  catch  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  West,  just  skirting  the 
horizon,  while  Beachey  Head  is  distinguishable  towards 
the  East.  The  Race  Stand  is  visible  from  all  the  country 
round. — The  races  take  place  usually  about  the  end  of  July, 
and  like  most  other  fashionable  places  of  dissipation,  are 
numerously  and  gaily  attended. 

THE  DOWNS, 

To  the  botanist,  will  afford  a  never-failing  field  of  en¬ 
quiry  ;  many  rare  and  peculiar  productions  of  vegetable 
nature  being  here  indigenous.  As  specimens  the  following 
may  be  selected  : 

Anchusa  sempervirens,  evergreen  alkanet,  (on  sunny  banks.) — 
Bupleurum  rotundifoliurn,  thorowax,  (on  rocks.) — Bupleurum  tenu- 
issimum,  slender  thorowax ,  (marshy  shore.) — Campanula  hcderacea, 
ivy-leaved  campanula,  (sides  of  Downs.) — Centaurea  solsticialis,  St. 
liarnaby's  star  thistle. — Chenopodium  olidium,  stinking  orach  (van 
ous.) — Chironia  pulchella,  dwarf  centaury ,  (on  Downs.) — Crambe 
rriaritima,  sea  kale,  (chalk  cliffs.) — Cynosurus  echinatus,  rough  dog’s- 
tail  grass. — Erodiuin  moschatum,  musky  stork’ s-bill,  (various.)— Iris 
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faetidissima,  stinking  iris,  (various.) — Mentha  rotundifolia,  round- 
leaved  mint,  (various.) — Menyanthes  nymphaloides,  fringed  buck- 
bean,  (in  ditches.) — Ophrys  monorchis,  musk  ophrys,  (hill  sides.) — 
Orchis  ustulata,  dwarf  orchis,  (on  Downs.) — Phytenma  orbiculare, 
round-headed  rampion,  (various.) — Ruppia  maritima,  sea  ruppia, 
(beach.) — Salicornia,  samphire,  (cliffs.) — Thesium  linophyllum,  bas¬ 
tard  toad-flax,  (on  hills.) — Turrius  hirsuta,  hairy  tower  mustard,  (on 
Downs.) — Vycia  Bythinica,  rough  podded  vetch,  (on  cliffs.) 

Nor  is  it  the  botanist  alone  to  whom  the  Downs  present 
a  never-failing  field  of  enquiry.  Upon  the  summits  the 
antiquarian  may  roam  among  the  verdant  relics  of  past 
generations,  and  indulge  in  all  the  conjectures  and  recol¬ 
lections,  which  the  surviving  labours  of  a  departed  age  are 
calculated  to  inspire.  Here,  where  once  resounded  the 
busy  hum  of  labouring  thousands,  employed  in  raising  the 
mounds  and  entrenchments  which  war,  “horrid  war” 
demanded,  is  now  to  be  heard  nothing  but  the  song  of  the 
soaring  lark,  as  she  trills  her  joyful  lay  of  gratitude  and 
praise.  Here,  where  once  roamed  the  fierce  unconquered 
Celt,  amid  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  neighing  of  the  steed, 
which,  harnessed  to  the  scythe-wheeled  chariot,  waited  in 
savage  suspense  the  shock  of  war,  is  now  only  to  be  seen 
the  peaceful  shepherd  watching  his  fleecy  charge,  or  idly 
gazing  at  the  shadows  of  the  passing  clouds :  while  that 
great  deep  beneath,  whose  bosom  was  once  torn  by  the 
dark  prows  of  hostile  and  invading  fleets,  now  bears  only 
on  its  placid  waves  the  fruits  of  industry,  the  blessings  of 
commerce,  or  the  proud  bulwarks  of  our  favoured  land. 

FOSSILS. 

The  geologist  will  find  at  Brighton  and  in  its  vicinity,  a 
wide  field  for  his  researches  in  pursuit  of  this  truly  sur¬ 
prising  and  delightful  study.  Many  fine  and  rare  speci¬ 
mens  of  an  immense  variety  of  zoophites,  shells,  corals, 
plants,  and  fishes,  are  found  in  the  chalk  and  in  the  flints 
on  the  beach  ;  while  bones  of  the  larger  mammalia  have 
been  discovered  in  the  chalk  marl  beyond  Kemptown. 
The  valuable  museum  collected  by  Dr.  Mantell  having  been 
removed  to  the  British  Museum,  London,  it  will  be  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  there  is  a  collection  embracing  many 
thousand  specimens,  in  the  possession  of  R.  Weekes,  Esq. 
at  Hurst,  which  the  kindness  of  the  enlightened  and 
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liberal  proprietor  allows  to  be  gratuitously  inspected  by 
respectable  visitors.  Enquiries  may  be  made  of  Mr. 
Nightingale,  Western  Road,  Brighton,  an  industrious  and 
skilful  dealer,  cutter,  and  polisher  of  fossils,  who  has  a 
great  variety  on  sale,  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

HUNTING 

May  be  enjoyed  in  the  season  with  stag,  and  fox  hounds, 
or  Harriers.  Subscribers  of  sums  under  five  pounds  to  the 
Harriers  pay  Is.  in  the  field,  and  non-subscribers,  2s.  6d. 
The  places  of  meeting  vary  according  to  announcement. 

KEMPTOWN 

Is  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Brighton,  at  a  place  called 
Black  Rock.  The  whole  has  a  southern  aspect,  and 
includes  a  square  larger  than  Grosvenor  Square,  London, 
opening  from  the  centre  of  a  crescent,  whose  span  (eight 
hundred  feet)  is  at  least  two  hundred  feet  greater  than  the 
celebrated  Royal  Crescent  at  Bath,  and  terminated  at  both 
extremities  by  a  wing  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The 
fronts  of  the  houses  are  adorned  with  columns,  pilasters, 
and  entablatures  of  the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by 
corresponding  balustrades ;  and  the  crescent  and  square 
are  railed  in  with  cast  iron  of  a  new  and  elegant  design. 
There  is  a  fine  esplanade  in  front,  with  a  tunnel  from  the 
lawn.  The  whole  extent  of  the  building  fa9ade  exceeds 
three  thousand  feet. 

BRUNSWICK  TERRACE  AND  SQUARE 

Are  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  Brighton,  in  the 
parish  of  Hove,  and  extend  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  East  to  West,  and  thirteen  hundred  feet 
from  North  to  South. 

Brunswick  Terrace  consists  of  forty-two  splendid  houses, 
in  four  divisions,  all  fronting  the  sea ;  the  first  containing 
six  houses,  the  two  next,  each  thirteen,  and  the  fourth 
division  ten.  These  houses  have  generally  twenty-five 
feet  frontage,  from  forty  to  forty-five  feet  of  depth,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  external  domestic  offices,  with  stabling  and 
coach-houses  erected  in  the  rear.  Brunswick  Square  lies 
between  the  two  greatest  divisions  of  the  Terrace :  it 
extends  about  seven  hundred  feet  from  North  to  South, 
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and  about  three  hundred  from  East  to  West,  being  open  to 
the  sea  on  the  South  side,  but  enclosed  on  the  three 
remaining  sides  by  houses  of  the  same  general  class  as 
those  on  the  Terrace,  except  an  opening  in  the  centre. 

ADELAIDE  CRESCENT 

With  its  Terrace,  would  prove  one  of  the  handsomest 
ornaments  of  this  imposing  part  of  the  town,  if  completed. 

THE  ROYAL  ALBION  READING  ROOMS. 

That  splendid  room  on  the  Grand  Junction  Road, 
(formerly  a  Bazaar,)  has  been  converted,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  into  a  magnificent 
reading  and  news  room,  where  all  the  daily  papers  and 
periodicals  are  to  be  found  in  profusion.  This  room  is 
64ft.  by  44ft.,  and  24ft.  high,  with  a  handsome  ornamented 
roof,  supported  by  eight  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  and 
has  an  exceedingly  handsome  appearance  when  lighted  up. 
It  is  open  every  day  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
until  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  subscription  per 
annum,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  June  in  each  year,  is 
one  guinea. 


TIIE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


Are  situated  in  Church-Street,  containing  spacious  apart¬ 
ments,  each  seventy-five  feet  long,  and  thirty-five  wide, 
for  the  instruction  of  girls  and  boys. 
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THE  SEA  WALL 

Extends  nearly  two  miles  from  Middle  Street  to  Kemp 
Town,  and  was  completed  in  1838  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  It  is  formed  of  a  cement 
with  large  flint  stones,  and  is  in  some  parts  fifteen  feet  thick 
at  its  base. 

POPULATION. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  46,000,  which  during  the 
season  is  augmented  to  62,000. 

STEAM  PACKETS. 

Steam  packets  usually  start  from  the  Chain  Pier  to 
Dieppe  once  a  week  during  April,  May,  and  October  ;  and 
twice  a  week  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
weather  permitting.  The  office  is  in  Castle  Square.  The 
distance  is  twenty-seven  leagues,  and  is  generally  performed 
in  eight  hours.  Steam  Boats  also  go  to  and  from  South¬ 
ampton,  Isle  of  Wight,  Hastings,  and  on  other  excursions 
during  the  summer. 

THE  BATTERY. 

The  present  Battery  was  formed  after  the  destruction  of 
the  one  at  the  end  of  East-street.  It  stands  to  the  South 
of  the  King’s  Road,  and  has  been  altered  in  order  to  widen 
the  road,  which  formerly  was  very  narrow  and  inconvenient. 
There  are  six  guns  (forty-two  pounders)  constantly  mounted, 
and  the  ammunition  is  preserved  in  a  building  behind  Ar¬ 
tillery  House. 

THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE 

Is  on  the  King’s  road,  near  Middle-street.  The  searches, 
though  strict,  are  now  conducted  with  great  civility. 

BARRACKS. 

The  cavalry  barracks  are  situated  about  a  mile  from 
Brighton,  on  the  Lewes  road,  and  are  calculated  to  contain 
626  private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  The 
South  wing  contains  the  officers’  apartments,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  rooms,  together  with  rooms  for  the  servants, 
and  the  mess,  the  barrack  master’s  office,  the  riding  school, 
kitchens,  &c.  The  granaries  and  forage  barns  form  a 
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distinct  building  in  the  centre,  whilst  the  North  wing  is 
composed  of  thirty  rooms  for  soldiers,  with  stables  under¬ 
neath.  The  military  kitchen  and  other  offices  are  detached, 
which  adds  much  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  men. 

The  hospital,  a  neat  and  commodious  building,  together 
with  the  armourers’,  smiths’,  tailors’,  shoemakers’,  and 
saddlers’  shops,  and  the  school  room,  stand  at  the  northern, 
and  the  guard  room  and  magazine  at  the  southern  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  barrack  yard. 

The  infantry  barracks  are  situated  in  Church-street, 
where  are  accommodations  for  about  400  men. 

BATHS. 

The  principal  Baths  in  Brighton  are  Mahomed’s  Turkish 
and  Indian  Medicated  Vapour,  and  Shampooing  Baths, 
Junction  Parade  ;  Harrison’s  Baths,  nearly  adjoining ; 
Brill’s  (late  Lamprell’s)  Swimming  Baths,  at  the  bottom  of 
East-street ;  Hobden’s  Artillery  Baths,  facing  the  Battery ; 
Creak’s  Warm  and  Cold  Sea-water  Baths,  near  East- 
street  ;  Banister’s  Baths,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Old  Steyne  ; 
and  the  Brunswick  Baths,  in  Western-street.  There  are 
also  Baths  constructed  at  the  outer  head  of  the  Chain  Pier. 
Bathing  Machines  are  stationed  on  the  Beach  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  those  who  prefer  an  immersion  in  the  sea 
itself :  the  charge  for  which  is  six-pence,  but  they  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  those  awnings,  which  ensure  the  privacy  so  essential 
to  the  comfort  of  ladies.  Separate  situations  are  however 
very  properly  allotted  to  them,  and  experienced  guides 
always  in  attendance. 

THE  COUNTY  HOSPITAL 

Is  situated  a  little  distance  North  of  the  Marine  Parade, 
near  St.  George’s  Chapel.  The  building  was  erected  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  public,  and  is  maintained 
by  subscriptions  ;  each  subscriber  of  two  guineas  being  a 
governor,  and  enabled  to  recommend  annually  one  in¬ 
patient,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Every  donor  of  twenty - 
five  guineas  is  a  governor  for  life,  and  has  the  same 
privileges  as  the  subscriber  of  two  guineas. 

Not  only  is  relief  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county,  but  any  patient  will  be  received  on  the  recoin- 
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mendation  of  a  governor,  provided  they  are  not  in  the 
several  states  of  disease  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
prospectus  of  the  Institution.  Accidents  are  received  im¬ 
mediately,  without  recommendation. 

There  is  also  a  fever  ward,  in  a  building  detached  from 
the  Hospital,  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  above,  in 
which  every  patient  must  be  provided  with  two  changes  of 
linen,  and  pay  five  shillings  weekly  during  his  stay  in  the 
place,  and  the  four  first  weeks  in  advance. 

The  funds  of  the  establishment  are  at  present  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  benefits  which  are  derived 
from  the  Institution  are  very  extensive. 

The  foundation  of  the  Victoria  wing  was  laid  in  1838. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

Having  thus  far  accompanied  the  reader  in  his  daily 
researches  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  we  now  propose 
directing  him  to  the  means  afforded  for  engaging  in  the 
public  ordinances  of  religion,  and  for  the  occupation  of 
some  of  the  hours  of  the  Sabbath  ;  that 

“  Day  of  all  the  week  the  best, 

Emblem  of  eternal  rest.” 

Nor  can  we  do  this  without  affectionately  reminding  him, 
that  he  is  an  immortal  being,  and  entreating  that  he  will 
avail  himself  of  some  of  the  means  here  afforded  for  en¬ 
gaging  in  “  work  and  worship  so  divine,”  remembering, 
that  whatever  be  the  motive  which  has  directed  him  to  this 
spot,  it  is  the  God  who  has  commanded  to  “  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  day,”  and  who  is  the  only  “  Author  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,”  upon  whose  blessing  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  object  exclusively  depends.  Nor  can  we  con¬ 
clude  this  introduction  without  entering  our  protest  against 
the  open  profanation  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  so  daringly 
manifested  in  the  practice  of  Sunday  travelling,  and 
Sunday  pleasure  parties,  a  practice  at  once  hostile  to  the 
best  interests  of  those  who  indulge  in  it,  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
press  command  of  Jehovah,  and  productive  of  incalculable 
evils  to  the  characters,  as  well  as  the  fruitful  parent  of 
unnumbered  vices  in  the  conduct  of  those  in  subordinate 
-ituations,  who  must  either  be  necessarily  employed  in 
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carrying  it  forward,  or  at  least  become  the  witnesses  of  the 
pernicious  example  of  their  superiors. 

The  Old  Church. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
stands  upon  a  hill  at  the  north-west  part  of  the  town,  and 
is  about  fifty  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water. 
It  has  a  square  tower,  and  the  belfry  contains  eight  bells, 
two  having  been  removed  to  St.  Peter’s.  The  interior  of 
the  building  is  plain,  though  by  no  means  inelegant.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  screen 
near  the  east  end,  where  is  the  communion  table.  The 
pulpit  and  desk  are  in  the  other  division.  The  interior  is 
calculated  to  contain  about  1400  persons. 

The  circular  font  is  a  curious  remnant  of  antiquity, 
which  tradition  ascribes  to  Norman,  or  with  more  pro- 
pability  to  Saxon  workmanship.  The  exterior  is  divided 
into  several  compartments,  the  largest  of  which  contains  a 
bas-relief  representation  of  our  Lord  at  table  with  six  of 
his  apostles. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Wagner  is  the  Vicar.  Service  begins 
on  Sunday  morning  at  eleven,  and  in  the  afternoon  at 
three. 

The  church,  from  the  elevation  of  its  situation,  is  not 
only  an  excellent  sea-mark,  but  the  view  from  the  church¬ 
yard  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  vicinity.  The  old 
yard  contains  several  very  curious  and  interesting  monu¬ 
ments,  from  which  we  select  the  following  : — 

Near  the  south-east  entrance  to  the  church  is  a  stone  of 
black  marble,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Tattersall, 
which  contains  the  following  inscription  : — 

“  P.M.S. 

“  Captain  Nicholas  Tattersall,  throvgh  whose  prvdence,  valovr, 
and  loyalty,  Charles  the  lid.  King  of  England,  after  he  had  escaped 
the  swords  of  his  merciless  rebels,  and  his  forces  received  a  fatal 
overthrow  at  Worcester,  September  the  3d,  1651,  was  faithfvlly  pro 
served  and  conveyed  to  France,  departed  this  life  the  26th  Jvly,1674.” 

followed  by  sixteen  lines  of  quaint  poetry,  in  which  that 
luxurious  and  vicious  monarch  is  designated  “  Charles  the 
Greate.” 

Near  this  are  the  remains  of  a  cross,  and  steps  leading  to 
it :  only  a  small  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  cross  is  now  stand- 
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ing.  Not  far  off  is  the  tombstone  of  Phoebe  Hessel,  whose 
curious  history  is  epitomized  in  the  inscription. 

“  In  memory  of 
PHCEBE  HESSEL, 

who  was  born  at  Stepney,  in  the  year  1713. 

She  served,  for  many  years 
as  a  private  soldier,  in  the  5th  regiment  of  foot, 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  in  the  year  1745,  fought  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
where  she  received  a  bayonet  wound 
in  her  arm. 

Her  long  life,  which  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  extended  to  George  the  Fourth, 
by  whose  munificence  she  received 
comfort  and  support  in  her  latter  years, 
she  died  at  Brighton,  where  she  had  long  resided, 

December  12,  1821, 

Aged  108  years, 

And  lies  buried  here.” 

I  here  is  also  a  very  handsome  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Crouch,  a  celebrated  vocalist  and  actress. 

A  new  church-yard  was  consecrated  in  1818,  and  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  in  1841. 


St.  Peter’s. — This  handsome  Gothic  pile  was  erected 
in  1827.  The  building  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  from  its 
combined  elegance  and  situation,  forms  one  of  the  most 
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striking  features  of  the  place.  Service  on  Sundays  at 
eleven  a.m.  and  three,  and  half-past  six  p.m. 

Christ  Church,  Montpellier  Road,  consecrated  in 
1838.  Service  on  Sundays  at  eleven  a.m.  and  half-past 
six  p.m.  and  on  Thursdays  at  seven  p.m. 

All  Souls’  Church,  Upper  Edward-street, — The  seats 
are  nearly  all  free.  Service  on  Sundays 'at  eleven  and 
half-past  six,  and  on  Thursdays  at  seven  p.m. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Carlton  Hill.  Service  on  Sundays 
at  eleven  and  three. 

EPISCOPAL  CHAPELS. 

The  Royal  Chapel  is  only  open  during  the  residence 
of  the  Queen.  Admission,  by  tickets,  to  be  had  of  the 
Vicar  and  Chaplain. 

The  Chapel  Royal,  Prince’s  Place,  North-street,  was 
erected  in  1793.  Service  on  Sundays  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven  a.m.  and  half-past  six  p.m.,  and  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  at  eleven  a.m. 

St.  James’s  Chapel,  in  St.  James’s-street,  was  opened 
in  1810.  Service  on  Sundays  at  eleven  a.m.  and  half-past 
six  p.m. ,  and  on  Wednesdays  at  seven  p.m. 

St.  Margaret’s  Chapel,  Cannon  Place,  was  erected  in 
1827-  Service  on  Sundays  at  eleven  a.m.  and  three  p.m. 

St.  George’s  Chapel,  near  Kemptown,  is  the  largest 
in  the  town.  It  was  completed  in  1827,  from  the  design 
of  the  late  Mr.  Busby,  architect.  Chaplain,  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  M.  Anderson.  Service  on  Sundays  at  eleven  a.m. 
and  half-past  three  p.m. 

Trinity  Chapel,  Ship-street.  Service  on  Sundays  at 
eleven  and  three,  and  on  Wednesdays  at  half-past  two. 

St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  St.  James’s-street,  was  erected  in 
1827,  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  H.  Wilds,  archi¬ 
tect.  Service  on  Sundays  at  eleven  and  three. 

St.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  Brunswick  Terrace,  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1828.  Service  on  Sundays  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven  and  three. 

DISSENTING  CHAPELS. 

Union  Street  Chapel,  for  Congregational,  or  Inde¬ 
pendent  Dissenters,  is  the  oldest  in  the  town.  The  religious 
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opinions  entertained  by  this  body  of  Christians,  are  those  of 
the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  are 
equally  removed  from  the  Antinomian  and  Pelagian  here¬ 
sies,  and  maintain  that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  while 
faith  is  the  alone  instrument  of  justification.  The  ministers 
of  this  denomination  are  classically  educated.  Service  on 
Sundays  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  half-past  six  in  the 
evening,  and  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings  at  seven 
o’clock  P.  M. 

The  Countess  op  Huntingdon’s  Chapel  is  situated 
in  North-street,  opposite  the  New  Road. 

The  Right  Hon.  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  the 
founder  of  this  Chapel,  and  of  the  Christian  community 
known  as  the  “  Connexion  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,” 
was  born  August  24th,  1707.  The  illness  of  her  younger 
son,  which  proved  fatal,  led  her  ladyship  to  Brighton,  for 
the  sake  of  sea-bathing.  The  expense  attending  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  this  place  of  public  worship,  her  ladyship  defrayed 
by  the  sale  of  her  jewels,  to  the  amount  of  698Z.  15s. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  ground-floor  is  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  poor,  who  are  accommodated  with  free 
sittings.  There  is  also  a  large  pew  set  apart  for  visitors, 
tickets  of  admission  to  which  may  be  obtained  every  Satur¬ 
day  from  three  till  five  p.m.  The  religious  opinions  held 
by  this  numerous  and  respectable  congregation,  are  what 
are  generally  termed  Calvinistic.  The  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  used  in  the  service.  Service  on 
Sundays  at  eleven  a.m.  and  half-past  six  p.m.,  and  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  at  seven  o’clock. 

Salem  Chapel,  Bond-street.  The  congregation  are 
Particular  Baptists.  Service  on  Sundays  at  eleven  a.m. 
and  three  and  half-past  six  p.m.  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings  at  seven. 

The  Wesleyan  Ciiapel,  Dorset  Gardens,  was  erected 
in  1808.  Service  on  Sundays  at  half-past  ten  a.m.  and 
half-past  six  p.m.  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  at 
seven. 

Providence  Ciiapel,  Church-street,  was  built  by  the 
followers  of  William  Huntingdon.  Service  on  Sundays  at 
eleven  a.m.  and  six  p.m.  and  Thursday  evenings  at  seven. 
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Hanover  Independent  Chapel,  Church -street,  was 
commenced  in  1825.  Service  on  Sundays  at  eleven  a. m. 
and  three  and  half-past  six  p.m.  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings  at  seven.  The  large  and  beautiful  burying- 
ground  adjoining,  is  the  property  of  the  Rev.  J.  Edwards, 
and  is  open  to  all  denominations. 

Ebenezer  Chapel,  Richmond-street,  was  erected  in 
1825,  and  built  for  the  Particular  Baptists.  Service  on 
Sundays  at  eleven  a.m.  and  half-past  six  p.m.  Monday 
and  Thursday  evenings  at  seven. 

Bethel  Chapel,  West-street,  occupied  by  those  who 
embrace  the  views  of  the  late  Mr.  Irving.  Service  on 
Sundays  at  ten  a.m.  and  six  p.m.  Thursday  evenings  at 
seven. 

Clarence  Chapel,  Western  Road.  Service  on  Sun¬ 
days  at  eleven  a.m.  and  six  p.m. 

London  Road  Chapel  was  completed  in  1830.  It  is 
in  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion.  Service  on 
Sundays  at  eleven  a.m.  and  three  and  half-past  six  p.m. 

Tabernacle,  West-street.  Independents.  Service  on 
Sundays  at  eleven  a.m.  and  half-past  six  p.m.  Tuesday 
and  Friday  evenings  at  seven. 

Windsor  Street  Chapel.  Baptists.  This  place  was 
erected  in  1838.  Service  on  Sundays  at  eleven  a.m.  and 
six  p.m.  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  seven. 

The  Unitarian  Chapel  is  in  the  New  Road.  Service 
on  Sundays  at  eleven  a.m.  three,  and  half-past  six  p.m. 

Friends’  Meeting  House,  Ship-street.  The  Friends’ 
meetings  are  held  on  the  1st  day  at  ten  and  five,  from  the 
4th  to  the  9th  month,  and  between  the  9th  and  4th  months 
at  ten  and  three  ;  and  on  the  5th  day  at  ten  a.m. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Upper  St.  James’s- 
street,  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  opened 
the  9th  of  July,  1835.  Mass  at  ten  and  three  every 
Sunday. 

The  Jews’  Synagogue,  Devonshire  Place.  Service  on 
Saturdays  at  eight  a.m.  and  two  p.m. 
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ALMS  HOUSES. 

These  are  six  in  number,  and  stand  at  the  North  end  of 
the  town.  They  are  occupied  by  six  poor  widows  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  have  not  received  parochial  relief, 
each  of  whom  receives  every  year  a  new  cloak  and  gown. 

GAS  WORKS. 

The  sources  from  whence  the  town  is  supplied  with  gas, 
are  situated  beyond  Kemp  Town  on  the  east,  and  beyond 
Brunswick  Terrace  on  the  west. 

HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

A  Life  Boat,  with  ten  oars,  is  kept  under  an  arch  near 
the  Chain  Pier  gate,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  officer 
commanding  the  Coast  Guard.  Drags  are  kept  at  the 
Brunswick,  Norfolk,  Bristol,  Burlington  Arms,  and  Bed¬ 
ford  Hotels ;  the  Coast  Guard  Station,  King’s  Road ; 
Lamprell’s,  and  Banister’s  Baths ;  the  Chain  Pier ;  and 
Kemp  Town  Esplanade. 

SEA  AIR. 

The  cold  or  warm  bath  is  not  attended  with  the  same 
advantage  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  as  on  the  coast :  this 
arises,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  the  good  effects 
known  to  ensue  from  the  removal  of  invalids  to  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  is  constantly  renewed  and  rendered  pure  by 
various  causes.  Under  this  impression  numbers  fly  the 
crowded  town  in  the  summer  months,  and  resort  to  the 
coast ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  the  sea-shore 
is  comparatively  abandoned  during  the  winter  months,  and 
the  cities  and  towns  filled  with  beings  to  whom  a  pure 
atmosphere  is  particularly  necessary.  Such  will  find  a 
residence  on  the  coast  during  the  winter  and  temperate 
months,  in  many  cases  productive  of  more  advantage, 
than  in  the  hot  and  sultry  summer  season.  Those  who 
use  the  cold  or  warm  sea  bath,  very  soon  become  sensible 
how  much  the  air  of  the  coast  contributes  to  general  health  : 
On  the  young,  and  those  debilitated  by  years,  its  influence 
is  often  surprising. 
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SEA  BATHING. 

Bathing  preserves  the  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  skin, 
contributes  to  general  cleanliness,  and  consequent  comfort, 
and  even  to  bodily  elegance. 

Wherever  bathing  can  possibly  be  procured,  provided  it 
agree  with  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  it  ought  to 
be  occasionally  used  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ; 
for,  although  merely  an  external  application,  it  has  often 
a  wonderful  influence  in  the  removal  of  disease,  even  from 
some  of  the  most  internal  organs  of  the  body  ;  and  where 
no  disease  exists  it  is  useful  as  a  preventive. 

To  invalids  who  bathe  for  the  restoration  of  general 
health,  or  for  the  mitigation  or  removal  of  local  complaints, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  directions  and 
cautions  which  would  exactly  suit  every  case.  To  those 
who,  from  long  indisposition,  are  much  reduced  in  strength, 
whose  digestion  and  secretions  are  performed  with  langour 
and  sluggishness,  whose  sleep  is  unrefreshing,  and  whose 
mind  is  irritable  and  fretful,  the  sudden  use  of  the  cold  bath 
is  generally  unfriendly,  until  they  pass  a  certain  quarantine 
on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  by  the  effects  of  its  salutary 
air,  are  in  some  measure  restored  to  health  and  vigour. 
After  this  preparation,  if  the  temperature  of  the  bath  be 
adjusted  to  the  state  of  debility,  so  as  by  a  regular  pro¬ 
gression  to  increase  its  coldness  according  to  the  restoration 
of  strength,  the  invalid  may  with  propriety  bathe  in  the 
open  sea. 

From  a  neglect  of  these  precautionary  rules,  many  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  its  use,  having  plunged  into  the 
water  when  so  cold  as  to  produce  enervating  chills  and 
nervous  feelings,  accompanied  with  head-ache,  loss  of 
spirits,  and  langour.  Invalids  of  this  description  should 
not  bathe  before  breakfast,  but  choose  a  favourable  moment 
an  hour  or  two  after  that  meal,  taking  particular  care  to 
avoid  being  chilly  or  cold  before  entering  the  sea. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  is  generally  a  matter  of 
consequence  even  to  the  feelings  of  the  person  who  uses  it. 
The  bad  consequences  supposed  to  have  been  produced  In 
the  coldness  of  the  water,  may,  sometimes,  be  traced  to  the 
particular  state  of  the  body — such  as  going  into  it  when 
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either  very  much  cooled,  or  when  recently  in  a  state  of  pro¬ 
fuse  perspiration.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  between  warmth  of  the  body,  and  that  state  of  the  skin 
which  immediately  produces,  or  has  very  recently  produced, 
free  perspiration.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  go  into  the 
cold  bath,  at  any  temperature  which  may  be  agreeable,  while 
the  body  is  hot ,  from  whatever  cause  that  heat  may  have 
been  produced  ;  but,  while  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perspi¬ 
ration,  or  even  if  the  perspiration  have  subsided,  provided 
the  skin  be  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  state  of  action, 
during  which  the  perspiration  existed,  then  immersion  in 
the  cold  bath  is  extremely  improper. 

Sudden  immersion  in  the  water,  whatever  other  good 
effects  it  may  produce,  certainly  renders  our  continuance  in 
it  much  more  pleasant  than  when  we  go  timorously  and 
slowly  into  it,  so  that  the  whole  body  has  scarcely  been  im¬ 
mersed  when  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave  it.  The  application 
of  the  water  to  the  head,  as  soon  as  possible,  is  very  proper, 
and  certainly,  in  a  very  great  many  instances,  such  a  mode 
of  procedure  has  not  been  followed  by  head-ache,  which 
uniformly  followed  when  the  head  was  either  wetted  late  or 
perhaps  not  at  all.  The  time  of  remaining  in  the  water 
must  be  wholly  regulated  by  the  existing  condition  of  the 
individual's  health,  strength,  and  particular  feeling. 

The  healthy  and  robust,  who  are  bathing  for  amusement, 
or  solely  for  cleanliness,  may  remain  in  the  water  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  : 
but,  even  with  these,  the  time  must  be  regulated  by  their 
own  feelings  of  vigour  or  approaching  exhaustion  ;  and,  on 
no  account,  must  any  one  remain  after  the  slightest  feelings 
of  the  latter  state.  In  those  who  use  the  bath  medicinally , 
the  same  rules  must  always  be  strictly  attended  to,  and  with 
such,  in  the  generality  of  instances,  the  time  of  remaining 
in  the  water  is  much  shorter — indeed,  merely  plunging 
into  the  water  and  leaving  it  is  generally  the  best  plan. 

A  genial  glow  suffuses  itself  over  the  surface,  and  a 
pleasing  warmth  succeeds,  accompanied  by  refreshed  and 
invigorated  feelings.  In  general,  this  effect  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  proof  of  its  salutary  influence  :  for  when  a  sen¬ 
sible  glow  arising  from  the  cutaneous  re-action  does  not 
immediately  succeed,  it  is  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
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that  cold  bathing,  except  under  particular  regulations,  will 
not  contribute  towards  the  improvement  of  health  ;  and,  if 
injudiciously  persisted  in,  may  be  the  cause  of  bringing  on 
disease. 

Where  bathing,  either  hot  or  cold,  is  individually  inad¬ 
missible,  much  benefit  may  be  derived  by  washing  the  body 
all  over  with  a  wet  sponge  ;  for  this,  while  it  seldom  disa¬ 
grees  with  any  one,  removes  the  perspired  matter  from  the 
skin,  which  the  skin  itself  could  not  throw  off;  and  it  has 
been  often  known  to  afford  singular  benefit,  where  general 
bathing,  as  usually  practised,  rendered  the  individual  ex¬ 
tremely  uncomfortable. 

Under  whatever  circumstances,  or  in  whatever  form, 
bathing  may  have  been  used,  to  dry  the  body  well  after  it, 
is  very  necessary.  This  being  performed  by  means  of  a 
rough  cloth,  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  any  other  mode,  as 
two  purposes  are  effected  by  it — we  dry  the  body,  and  by 
the  friction  of  rubbing,  we  produce  a  warm  glow,  or,  in 
other  words,  increase  the  circulation  on  the  superficies  of  the 
body,  which  is  always  comfortable,  and  is,  especially  in  the 
infirm  or  aged,  of  considerable  use. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  bathers  are  re¬ 
commended  to  consult  Dr.  J.  Tunstall’s  Popular  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Cold  Bathing,  to  be  had  at  Wright’s  Library. 

RIDES  AND  WALKS, 

IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  BRIGHTON. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  rides  and  excursions 
which  present  themselves  in  every  direction. 

THE  SWISS  GARDENS,  SHOREHAM. 

This  agreeable  place  of  recreation  may  be  reached  by 
the  railway,  from  Trafalgar-street,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  gardens  is  not  large,  but  is  so 
judiciously  planned,  that  it  appears  to  cover  a  considerable 
extent.  On  entering  by  the  principal  gate,  the  eye  is 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  sheet  of  water  called  THE  LAKE, 
which  has  been  much  enlarged  of  late,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
rustic  bridge,  while  its  surface  is  enlivened  by  A  STEAM 
BOAT,  and  other  craft  of  various  forms,  the  whole  of  which 
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are  at  the  service  of  the  visitors.  There  is  an  island  with 
a  pretty  fountain,  and  another  bearing  a  pigeon  house. 
Passing  through  a  wicket,  THE  AVIARY,  and  a  build¬ 
ing  containing  rooms  for  Reading,  Bagatelle,  and  Chi¬ 
nese  Billiards  attract  notice,  as  well  as  the  KITCHEN 
and  THE  MOSS  GROTTO.  In  the  CONSERVATORY 
is  also  a  dressing  room  for  ladies,  containing  a  library, 
chess  boards,  albums,  &c.  THE  BALL  ROOM  is  120 
feet  long,  and  45  wide  ;  where  a  PHANTASMAGORIA 
is  exhibited  during  the  day.  The  North  Garden  contains 
AN  OBSERVATORY  60  feet  high  ;  with  SWINGS, 
ROUNDABOUT,  SEE  SAW,  and  other  inventions ; 
and  immediately  beneath  the  Observatory  is  THE  TEM¬ 
PLE  OF  THE  ORACLE,  where  much  amusement  is 
afforded  by  the  cunning  answers  of  the  presiding  genius. 
A  beautiful  green,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  CRICKET, 
ARCHERY,  BOWLS,  TRAP  BALL,  NINE  PINS, 
and  other  recreations  a  jpleine  vent ,  and  embellished  with  a 
kind  of  stage  for  singing,  *completes  the  arrangements  of 
this  very  entertaining  if  not  highly  aristocratic  spot. 

The  admittance  is  One  Shilling  each  person. 

PRESTON. — To  the  north  of  Brighton,  at  the  distance 
of  one  mile  and  a  half  on  the  road  to  London,  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Ullage  of  Preston.  From  the  hills  it  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  views  near  Brighton.  The  church  is  a  small 
but  neat  edifice,  to  the  right  of  the  road.  It  contains  the 
monument  of  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  and  Francis  Cheynell,  a 
noted  presbyterian  clergyman,  the  antagonist  of  the  great 
Chillingworth.  In  the  church-yard  are  the  tombs  of  many 
honourable  personages. 

PATCHAM  is  a  village  about  two  miles  beyond  Preston. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage. 

Proceeding  still  further,  a  road  branches  to  the  right, 
leading  to  the  pleasant  village  of 

HURSTPERPOINT,  originally  called  Hurst  only  :  it 
,vas  part  of  the  extensive  possessions  in  this  county  belong¬ 
ing  to  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  his  son  King  Harold  II. 
The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  a  south  aisle,  a  small  north 
transept,  and  two  chancels,  one  of  which,  called  the  Danny 
chancel,  is  the  burial-place  appropriated  to  the  owners  of 
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the  mansion  of  that  name.  At  the  west  end  is  the  substan¬ 
tial  tower,  above  which  rises  a  wooden  shingled  spire  of 
considerable  height.  In  the  Danny  chancel  are  some 
monuments  of  considerable  antiquity. 

DANNY  PARK  is  situated  in  a  north-east  direction, 
between  the  village  of  Hurstperpoint  and  the  Downs. 

EWHURST  a  farm-house  in  the  parish  of  Shermanbury, 
(north-west,)  has  the  appearance  of  having  once  belonged 
to  some  family  of  consequence :  the  groove  of  a  former 
portcullis  may  be  easily  traced  in  its  gate-way. 

COWFOLD. — A  little  farther  North  stands  the  church 
of  Cowfold  :  there  is  a  grave-stone  on  which  is  a  curious 
brass,  engraved  with  figures,  and  has  an  inscription  in  gothic 
characters  round  its  edge. 

THE  DEVIL’S  DYKE. 

“ - Who  can  paint 

Like  Nature?  Can  Imagination  boast, 

Amid  her  gay  creation,  hues  like  these  ?  ” 

The  road  from  Brighton  to  Eoynings  conducts  near  that 
singular  chasm  in  the  Downs,  called  the  Devil’s  Dyke  ; 
which,  though  nothing  more  than  a  precipitous  valley, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  is  ascribed  to  the  grand  au¬ 
thor  of  evil,  who,  says  tradition,  beholding  with  envy  the 
numerous  churches  in  the  Weald,  determined  to  form  a 
channel  which  should  admit  the  sea,  and  thus  inundate  that, 
whole  tract,  with  all  its  inhabitants. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Dyke,  which  you  reach  by  a 
gradual  ascent  from  the  South,  you  have  a  romantic  view 
of  the  whole  Weald  of  Sussex,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Hampshire,  Surrey  and  Kent.  A  prospect  more  picturesque 
and  beautiful  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  Near  the  ancient 
fortification  called  Poor  Man’s  Wall,  there  is  a  comfortable 
inn. 

POYNINGS  is  a  small  village  near  the  Dyke.  The 
church  is  large,  lofty,  and  of  cathedral-like  form.  The  arms 
of  the  founder  are  yet  to  be  seen  over  the  porch,  and  the 
great  window  of  the  east  chancel.  About  a  furlong  from 
the  present  church  was  once  a  chantry,  afterwards  removed 
into  the  South  chancel. 

Passing  the  Barracks,  about  midway  between  Brighton 
and  Lewes,  is — 
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STANMER  PARK. — The  Earl  of  Chichester’s  seat 
here,  is  a  plain  stone  edifice  upon  a  low  site,  although  the 
general  surface  of  the  park  is  sufficiently  diversified. 

FALMER  is  a  village  about  half  a  mile  North  of  Stan- 
mer  Lodge,  and  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  The  church 
is  of  great  antiquity. 

From  Falmer  the  prospect  gradually  opens  till  you 
arrive  at 

LEWES. — This  place  is  eight  miles  from  Brighton. 
The  town  is  large,  and  well  inhabited.  It  was  encircled 
with  walls  and  gates  before  the  conquest.  Here  is  also  a 
most  excellant  race-course.  The  public  buildings  are  the 
County  Hall,  House  of  Correction,  and  Theatre.  The  parish 
churches  are  six  in  number,  and  Lewes  contains  meeting¬ 
houses  for  various  classes  of  Dissenters.  The  castle  is  a  very 
ancient  structure,  being  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  times, 
anno  887  or  928. 

ROTTINGDEAN  is  a  village  four  miles  eastward  of 
Brighton,  consisting  of  a  long  street  seated  in  a  hollow,  open 
to  the  sea,  with  a  road  cut  down  to  the  waterside  through 
the  cliff. 

Beyond  Rottingdean  are  Newhaven,  Seaford,  Beachey 
Head,  and  Eastbourne  :  the  ride  to  these  places  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pleasant. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  walk  in  the  vicinity  of  Brighton, 
that  has  more  beauties  spread  around  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  way  to 

THE  CHALYBEATE  SPRING,  which  is  about  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  Temple.  Very  extraordinary  virtues, 
in  cases  of  debility,  are  attributed  to  this  spring. 

HOVE  is  a  small  village  about  one  mile  beyond  Bruns¬ 
wick  Terrace.  The  church  which  was  rebuilt  in  1835,  is 
said  to  have  been  formerly,  a  structure  of  great  beauty  and 
grandeur. 

ALDRINGTON  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  West  of 
Brighton.  It  was  anciently  a  very  considerable  village,  but 
is  now  without  houses  or  inhabitants.  Part  of  the  wall  of  the 
church  only  remains. 

SOUTHWICK  is  a  village  pleasantly  situated  between 
Brighton  and  New  Shoreham.  The  church  is  a  pleasing 
mixture  of  Gothic  and  Saxon  architecture. 
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NEW  SHORE  HAM  is  about  six  miles  distant  from 
Brighton.  It  is  a  market  and  borough-town,  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  sea-faring  people,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  ship-building. 

The  church  is  a  large  and  magnificent  pile,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross  ;  there  are  in  many  parts  round 
arches,  and  massy  pillars  with  sculptured  capitals,  such  as 
were  in  use  in  the  Norman  days.  One  of  the  arches  under 
the  tower  is  particularly  grand,  and  the  columns  lofty.  The 
harbour  is  considered  one  of  the  best  on  this  part  of  the 
coast.  Here  is  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge  over  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Adur.  The  Rail-road  from  Brighton 
terminates  here. 

OLD  SHOREHAM  is  about  half  a  mile  beyond  New 
Shoreham :  it  was  a  place  of  consequence  in  former  days, 
though  now  an  inconsiderable  village.  The  church  has 
been  lately  repaired. 

STEYNING. — A  road  to  the  north-west  of  Shoreham, 
leads  to  the  town  of  Steyning  :  it  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Adur. 

The  church  bears  indubitable  marks  of  antiquity.  The 
style  is  the  purest  Saxon. 

BRAMBER  joins  Steyning,  and  is  situated  on  a  small 
stream.  Although  it  now  contains  scarcely  twenty  houses, 
it  was  once  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  and  gave 
name  to  the  Rape  in  which  it  stands.  The  privilege 
of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament  was  formerly 
enjoyed. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle,  elevated  on  a  mount,  stand  at  rhe 
north-east  side  of  Bramber-street.  The  church  was  built 
with  its  materials  and  stands  in  the  fosse. 

LANCING  is  a  small  village  between  Shoreham  and 
Worthing.  The  ride  from  this  place  to  Upper  Lancing  is 
rural  in  a  high  degree. 

WORTHING  is  nine  miles  westward  of  Brighton.  It 
is  a  fashionable  and  much  frequented  watering  place. 

It  consists  of  several  wide  streets  and  elegant  rows  of 
houses.  The  Steine,  consisting  of  upwards  of  three  acres, 
is  in  front  of  Warwick  House.  The  chapel  of  ease  is  of 
modern  erection.  The  independent  chapel  is  a  neat  building 
of  moderate  size.  The  principal  libraries  are  Miss  Carter’s. 
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in  Wanvick-street ;  the  Marine  library,  near  the  Steine 
Hotel ;  and  Philips’s  South-street. 

The  Theatre  is  in  Ann-street,  leading  out  of  High-street, 

The  principal  inns  are  the  Sea  House  Hotel,  the  Steine 
Hotel,  the  Marine  Hotel,  and  the  Nelson  Inn.  Among  the 
conveniences  at  Worthing,  may  be  named  that  of  bathing  in 
the  sea  at  almost  any  time  of  the  day.  The  beach  which 
is  smooth  as  a  carpet,  and  level  as  a  lawn,  stretches  itself 
from  Shoreham  to  Little  Hampton  ;  an  extent  of  fourteen 
miles.  Many  curious  fossils,  and  beautiful  agate  pebbles, 
are  picked  up  here. 

To  the  East  you  perceive  Shoreham,  and  Brighton, 
with  the  clilfs  of  Rottingdean,  Seaford,  and  Beachey  Head  ; 
to  the  West,  are  Little  Hampton,  Bognor,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  rides  in  the  vicinity  of  Worthing  are  most 
beautifully  diversified. 

THE  MILLER’S  TOMB. — This  curious  monument  is 
on  Highdown-Hill,  about  four  miles  from  Worthing.  It  was 
erected  in  1766,  by  John  Oliver,  the  miller,  being 
twenty-seven  years  previous  to  his  decease  ;  he  died  April 
22,  1793,  aged  84  years.  The  monument  is  strewed  with 
many  a  pious  text  out  of  the  burial  service,  and  some  poeti¬ 
cal  inscriptions — the  effusions  of  his  own  muse.  This  sin¬ 
gular  man  is  said  to  have  had  his  coffin  made  for  many 
years  before  his  death  ;  and,  having  a  taste  for  mechanism, 
he  caused  it  upon  touching  a  spring,  to  run  out  on  casters ; 
it  was  wheeled  every  night  under  his  bed. 

The  most  distant  hill  seen  beyond  this  house,  is  Chinkbury 
Hill  ;  its  summit  is  crowned  with  fir  trees,  which  may  be 
seen  many  miles  distant : — this  was  a  Roman  station.  The 
high  ground  partly  obscured  by  the  iron  rails  of  the  tomb, 
is  called  Caesar’s  Hill,  where  Roman  intrenchments  may 
be  distinctly  traced  ;  and  historians  assert,  that  Caesar’s 
tent  stood  in  the  centre  of  these  works.  Findon  is  situated 
in  a  valley  near  this  hill.  The  church  spire,  on  the  right 
of  the  tomb,  next  the  sea,  is  Tarring ;  and  the  houses 
seen  to  the  extreme  right,  are  part  of  Worthing.  This 
tomb  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  visitors  of  Brighton  and 
Worthing,  not  only  for  its  singularity,  but  to  gaze  upon  the 
most  enchanting  scenery  the  eye  can  wander  over. 

ARUNDEL,  although  21  miles  distant  from  Brighton, 
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is  frequented  by  the  curious  on  account  of  the  antiquity  ot 
its  Castle.  The  town  is  situated  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill. 
The  bridge  crosses  the  river  Arun.  The  church  is  a  large 
Gothic  structure  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town. 
The  Castle  is  a  building  celebrated  for  its  strength  in  the 
early  periods  of  Anglo-Norman,  and  even  of  Saxon  History, 
and  since  its  magnificent  reparation  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  is  worthy  of  equal  fame  for  its  architectural  beauty. 


BRIGHTON  FARES. 

Hackney  Coaches ,  or  other  Carriages  or  Flys, 
drawn  by  Horses  or  Mules. 

Hackney  Coaches  or  other  carriages,  and  Flys  of  the  undermentioned 
classes,  (if  required,)  carry  the  following  number  of  persons — two 
children  under  the  age  of  seven  years  being  considered  as  one  person  : 

First  Class. — Coaches  or  other  full  sized  carriages  drawn  by  two 
horses,  if  required,  carry  four  persons  inside,  and  one  on  the  box, 
(exclusive  of  the  driver,)  except  chariots,  which,  if  required,  carry  three 
inside,  and  one  on  the  box  (exclusive  of  the  driver.) 

Second  Class. — Coaches  or  other  full  sized  carriages  or  flys,  drawn 
by  one  horse,  if  required,  carry  four  persons. 

Third  Class. — Small  chaises,  or  other  carriages  or  flys,  drawn  by 
one  or  more  pony  or  ponies,  mule  or  mules,  if  required,  carry  two 
persons. 

FOR  TIME. 

For  every  hour  or  any  less  time,  to  commence  from  leaving  the 


stand, 

First  class  . 3s.  6d. 

Second  class .  2s.  (id. 

Third  class  .  Is.  6d. 

For  half  an  hour,  after  the  first  hour  or  any  less  time, 

First  class  .  Is.  9d. 

Second  class .  Is.  3d. 

Third  class  .  Os.  9d. 

for  distance. 


For  every  distance  not  exceeding  one  mile,  including  the  distance 
from  the  stand  or  place  from  whence  the  coach,  carriage,  or  fly,  shall  be 
called,  to  the  place  where  the  fare  shall  be  taken  up, 


First  class  .  Is.  (id. 

Second  class . Is.  Od. 

Third  class  .  Os.  9d. 

And  for  every  additional  half  mile 

First  class  .  Os.  9d. 

Second  class .  Os.  (id. 

Third  class  .  Os.  (id. 
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A  fare  within  the  limits  of  the  town  shall  be  charged  according  to 
distance ;  and  beyond  such  limits,  and  within  five  miles  of  Brighton 
Post  Office,  by  time.  And  if  the  fare  be  set  down  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  town,  half  the  fare  in  addition  to  be  paid  for  back  carriage. 

Sedan  Chairs,  Flys,  and  Carriages,  drawn  by  hand. 

FOR  DISTANCE. 

For  carrying  one  person  any  distance  not  exceeding  half 
a  mile  including  the  distance  from  the  stand  or 
place  from  which  the  sedan  chair,  fly,  or  other  carriage 
shall  be  called,  to  the  place  where  the  fare  shall  be 


taken  up .  Is.  Od. 

For  every  additional  half  mile  .  Os.  6d. 


FOR  TIME. 

For  carrying  one  person  not  exceeding  an  hour — to 
commence  from  leaving  the  stand  .  Is.  6d. 

Above  one  hour  and  not  exceeding  one  hour  and  a  half. .  2s.  Od. 

Above  one  hour  and  a  half  and  not  exceeding  two  hours  2s.  6d. 

And  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  longer  time. 

For  every  person  above  one,  half  the  full  fare  shall  be  paid. 

After  twelve  o’clock  at  night  and  until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
all  fares  to  be  increased  one  half:  and  after  two  o’clock  until  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  be  doubled. 


Bathing  Machines. 


For  every  person .  Is.  Od. 

For  two  persons  .  Is.  6d. 

For  each  person  above  two . .  Os.  6d. 


Children  under  twelve  years  of  age .  Os.  6d. 

Pleasure  Boats  with  Sails 

For  a  whole  boat  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  hour— 
to  be  computed  from  the  time  of  sailing  till  landing .  is. 

For  a  whole  boat  for  any  time  not  exceeding  half  an  hour 
after  the  first  hour  .  3s. 

For  a  whole  boat  for  every  hour  after  the  first  hour  -  5s. 

When  the  whole  boat  is  not  taken,  then  for  each  passenger 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  an  hour .  Is. 

For  any  time  not  exceeding  half  an  hour  after  the  first 
hour . Os. 

For  every  hour  after  the  first  hour  .  Is. 

Row  Boats. 

For  a  whole  boat  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  hour — 
to  be  computed  from  the  time  of  embarking  till  landing -  3s.  Od. 

For  a  whole  boat  for  any  time  not  exceeding  half  an  hour 
after  the  first  hour .  Is*  Od. 

For  ?  whole  boat  for  every  hour  after  the  first  hour  ....  2s.  Od. 


Od. 

Od. 

Od. 

Od. 

6d. 

Od. 
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When  the  whole  boat  is  not  taken,  then  for  each  passen¬ 
ger  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  hour. ...  .  Os.  9d. 

For  any  time  not  exceeding  half  an  hour  after  the  first 

hour  .  Os.  6d. 

For  every  hour  after  the  first  hour  .  Os.  9d. 


HOTELS. 

The  Bedford  Hotel  is  the  most  elegant  and  extensive  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  class  in  Brighton.  It  is  situated  near  Oriental  Place,  on 
the  King’s  Road,  and  is  a  beautiful  building. 

The  Albion  Hotel  is  erected  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Steyne,  adjoining  the  Grand  Junction  Parade,  facing  the  sea,  and 
combining  every  thing  which  the  most  convenient  situation  and  en¬ 
chanting  prospects  can  render  desirable. 

The  Royal  York  Hotel. — The  coffee-room  opens  upon  the 
Steyne,  by  sliding  sashes  descending  to  the  floor.  The  company 
frequenting  are  of  the  most  select  order. 

The  Old  Ship  Hotel,  King’s  Road,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  concerns  in  the  town,  and  has  lost  nothing  of  its  original 
character  for  excellent  management  and  superior  accommodation. 
Its  situation  commands  the  finest  possible  prospect  of  the  road,  beach, 
and  vast  expanse  of  ocean. 

The  New  Steyne  Hotel,  St.  James’s-street,  is  a  superior  hotel 
of  the  most  respectable  description. 

The  White  Horse  Hotel,  in  Great  East-street,  is  spacious  and 
convenient,  and  the  civility  of  the  conductors  ensures  the  continued 
visits  of  its  frequenters. 

There  are  many  other  excellent  Hotels,  among  the  principal  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Bristol  Hotel,  Kemptown ;  Brunswick 
Hotel,  Brunswick  Terrace  ;  Clarence  Hotel,  North-street;  Egremont 
Arms,  Norfolk  Square;  Gloucester  Hotel,  Gloucester  Tlace ;  Gun 
Tavern  and  Hotel,  King’s  Road ;  King  and  Queen,  Marlborough 
Place;  Norfolk  Hotel,  King’s  Road,  for  private  families;  New  Ship 
Hotel,  Ship-street;  Pavilion  Hotel,  Castle  Square:  Pier  Hotel, 
Marine  Parade ;  Star  and  Garter,  King’s  Road:  and  Regent's  Hotel, 
corner  of  the  New  Road. 
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LIBRARIES,  BOOKSELLERS,  AND  STATIONERS. 

Desirous  of  avoiding  undue  preference  where  all  are 
excellent,  although  differing  in  their  attractions  according 
to  their  local  situations,  and  the  varied  inclinations  of  their 
frequenters,  these  establishments  are  here  arranged  in 
Alphabetical  order.  It  may,  however,  be  premised, 
that  their  proprietors  are  all  Booksellers,  as  well  as  Sta¬ 
tioners,  and  that  at  any  of  them  every  newly  published 
work  may  be  obtained  on  the  same  terms  as  in  London. 


FOLTHORP’S  (LATE  LODER’S)  LIBRARY 
AND  READING  ROOMS, 

At  No.  170,  North-street.  This  Library  contains  nearly 
20,000  volumes  of  standard  and  choice  modern  works  in 
every  department  of  useful  and  polite  Literature.  The 
Reading  Rooms  (to  which  every  subscriber  to  the  Library 
has  the  right  of  entry),  are  liberally  supplied  with  London 
and  Provincial  Papers,  Magazines,  Reviews,  Army  and 
Navy  Lists,  Maps,  and  all  authentic  Books  of  Reference. 


TERMS. 


FAMILY  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Year  . 

£2 

10 

0 

Six  Months  .... 

1 

10 

0 

Three  Months. . 

1 

0 

0 

Two  Months  . . 

0 

15 

0 

One  Month  .... 

0 

10 

6 

A  Fortnight  . . 

0 

7 

0 

SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Year  .  £\  6  0 

Six  Months  ... .  0  18  0 

Three  Months  . .  0  14  0 

Two  Months  ..  0  11  0 

One  Month ....  0  7  0 

A  Fortnight  ..  0  4  0 


Subscribers  of  £3  3s.  per  annum  are  entitled  to  the  first 
perusal  of  all  new  works. 


PARSONS’S  ROYAL  MARINE  LIBRARY, 

On  the  Marine  Parade,  is  well  supplied  with  every  popular 
and  standard  work,  and  the  tables  (which  are  placed  in  the 
bow  windows,  and  command  delightful  views  of  the  ocean 
and  Chain  Pier)  are  supplied  with  all  the  best  newspapers 
and  periodical  works,  as  well  as  with  several  capital  tele¬ 
scopes.  The  terms,  which  are  moderate,  may  be  seen  in 
the  subscription  book. 
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* 

SLATER’S  OLD  STEYNE  LIBRARY 

Is  conducted  on  the  best  principle,  supported  by  the  elite 
of  the  vicinity  and  visitors,  and  liberally  supplied  with  Lon¬ 
don  and  Provincial  Newspapers,  Reviews,  &c. 

TERMS. 


One  Week  .... 

SINGLE. 

£0  3  6 

DOUBLE. 

£0  4  6 

FAMILY. 
£0  6  0 

A  Fortnight  .. 

0  5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0  10  0 

One  Month .... 

0  7 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0  14  0 

Two  Months  .. 

0  12 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1  4  0 

Three  Months. . 

0  15 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1  10  0 

Six  Months. .  . . 

1  0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2  0  0 

One  Year . 

1  5 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2  10  0 

MRS.  SEARLE’S  RELIGIOUS 

AND 

JUVENILE 

LENDING  LIBRARY, 

In  East  Street,  is  a  respectable  and  highly  meritorious 
establishment. 


SPEARING’S  ST.  JAMES'S  LIBRARY, 

At  98,  St.  James’s-street,  is  well  provided  with  general 
literature,  reviews,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  all  new 
works  of  merit. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Week . £0  2  0  Two  Months _ £0  10  6 

Two  Weeks .  0  3  6  Three  Months _  0  15  0 

One  Month .  0  6  0  Six  Months .  1  1  0 

One  Year . £1  II  6 

WRIGHT  AND  SON’S  ESPLANADE  LIBRARY. 

At  62,  King’s  Road,  is  fitted  up  in  a  pleasing  and  attrac¬ 
tive  stvle,  and  the  situation  is  most  beautiful.  A  very 
superior  reading  room  is  attached.  All  the  London  papers, 
together  with  the  weekly  and  provincial,  and  the  French 
journals  are  also  taken  in  here  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  as  well  as  the  Hampshire  Telegraph.  No 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  obtaining  all  the  newest  works. 
The  terms  are  : 

Annual  .......  .£1  6  0  Two  Months  ....  0  11  0 

Half-yearly .  0  18  0  One  Month .  0  7  0 

Quarterly  .  0  14  0  Fortnight .  0  4  0 
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OTHER  BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS. 

Andrews,  St.  James’s-street ;  C.  Booty,  66,  King’s 
Road  ;  Burn,  23,  North-street ;  Cordwell,  4,  St.  James’s- 
street  ;  Harris,  Western  Road ;  King,  North-street  ; 
M’Carrol,  King’s  Road ;  Paine,  North-street  ;  Saunders, 
St.  James’s-street  ;  E.  Taylor,  Western  Road  ;  and  Whit- 
temore’s  Tract  Depository,  King’s  Road. 

At  C.  Booty’s  Stationery  Warehouse,  66,  King’s  Road, 
and  at  most  other  Booksellers,  the  London  Morning  News¬ 
papers  are  received,  by  railway,  at  the  earliest  hours  possi¬ 
ble,  and  sent  daily  to  the  residence  of  subscribers  for  one 
shilling  per  week,  at  any  appointed  time. 

Books  lent  to  read  by  the  volume. 


LONDON  AND  BRIGHTON  RAILWAY. 

This  magnificent  undertaking,  by  which  the  visitor  is 
enabled  to  reach  this  fascinating  spot  in  2±  hours  from  the 
metropolis,  may  now  be  pronounced  accomplished.  There 
are  four  tunnels,  the  Clayton  tunnel  being  that  which 
occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  contractor.  The 
alterations  in  time  and  fares  necessarily  attaching  to  the 
opening  of  any  new  line  rendering  it  inexpedient  to  present 
the  reader  with  a  table,  he  is  referred  to  the  termini  at  London 
Bridge,  or  in  Traf'algar-street,  Brighton,  for  particulars. 
The  line  runs  by  Croydon,  Godstone  Road,  Merstham,  Red 
Hill,  Crawley,  Cuckfield,  and  Preston  to  Brighton. 

No  fees  are  allowed  to  be  taken  by  any  servants  of  the 
company  on  the  line  of  railway,  and  passengers  are  requested 
to  assist  the  directors  in  enforcing  this  regulation,  as  any 
servant  of  the  company  accepting  any  fee  or  gratuity  will 
be  immediately  dismissed. 

BRIGHTON  AND  SHOREIIAM  RAILWAY. 

This  branch  line,  by  which  the  traveller  may  reach  the 
Swiss  Gardens  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  from  thence  proceed 
in  half  an  hour  to  Worthing,  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
May,  1840.  Particulars  of  fares  and  time  of  starting  may 
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be  obtained  at  the  stations  in  Trafalgar  street,  Brighton, 
and  at  Shoreham.  It  passes  under  a  short  tunnel  near 
Brighton,  having  a  station  near  Hove,  and  another  beyond 
Portslade,  at  Southwick,  and  commanding  a  good  view  of 
Shoreham  Harbour. 


BOARDING  HOUSES. 
The  principal  Boarding  Houses  are  as  follows  : — 


Mr.  Carter,  41,  King’s  Road 
Dring  and  Smithers,  14,  Dorset 
Gardens 

Mrs.  Hogg,  63,  Marine  Parade 
Mrs.  Kibble,  16,  Cannon  Place 
Mrs.  King,  Albemarle  House,  7, 
Marine  Parade 

Mr.  Lamprell,  Clarendon  Man¬ 
sion,  Grand  Junction  Road 
Mr.  Locke,  81,  West- street 


Mrs.  Monnier,  80,  Grand  Parade 
Mrs.  Pasteur,  13,  Regency  Sqr. 
Mr.  Phippen,  6,  Ship-street 
Mrs.  Pitts,  31,  Broad  street 
Mrs.  Poole,  76,  West- street 
Mr.  Tugwell,  Marine  Parade 
Mrs.  Webb,  25,  Cannon  Place 
Mrs.  Wells,  24,  German  Place 
Mrs.  Wills,  Esplanade  House, 
King’s  Road 


BANKERS. 


Union  Bank, — Hall,  West,  Borrer,  and  Hall,  6,  North  Street. 
Brighthelmston  Bank, — Wigneys,  East  Street. 

London  and  County  Joint  Stock  Bank, — North  Street. 

BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 


Mrs.  &  Misses  Abbott,  Gothic 
House,  Western  Road. 

Mr.  Adams,  3,  Portland  Place. 
Messrs.  Allfree  and  Williams, 
11,  Gloucester  Place. 

Miss  Allfree,  52,  Regency  Sqr. 
Mr.  Annan,  M.A.  17,  Cannon  PI. 
Miss  Apted,  66,  London  Road 
Miss  Baker,  (Preparatory)  27, 
London  Road 

Mrs.  Bathi,  29,  Norfolk  Square 
Mr.  Batts,  10,  Western  Road 
Miss  L.  Blaber,  (Preparatory) 
Russell  Square 

Miss  Blaber,  173,  Western  Road 
Miss  Bontein,  23,  New  Steyne 
Misses  M.  A.  &  C.  Bourne,  8, 
Lewes  Crescent 
Miss  Brewer,  8,  Brunswick  PI. 
Rev.  W.  II.  Butler,  Church  Hill 


Rev.  H.  S.  Byron,  D.  D.  Iluel 
House,  Western  Koad 
Mrs.  Chandler,  16,  Marine  Sqr. 
Mr.  Cooke,  9,  London  Road 
Misses  A.  &  S.  Cooper,  90,  Mont¬ 
pelier  Road 

Mrs.  Cooper,  5,  Adelaide  Terrace 
Mrs.  Cresswell.  11,  Portland  PI. 
Mr.  Dempster,  6,  Marlboro’  Plaet 
Mrs.  Dunford,  43,  Grenville  PI. 
Mr.  Durrant,  20,  Dorset  Garden* 
Mr.  Edmond,  26,  Cannon  Place 
Misses  Egerton,  41.  Egremont 
Place 

llcv.  E.  Everard,  21,  Sussex  Sqr. 
Mr.  Fennell,  Temple,  Montpelier 
Road 

Mrs.  Fuller,  Milton  Lodge.  Mom 
pelier  Hoad 

Miss  Green.  25.  Brunswick  Sqi 
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Misses  Green,  Buckingham  Hse. 
West  Street 

Miss  Hayley,  8,  Portland  Place 
Mrs.  Houghton,  Harcot  House, 
Western  Road 

Mrs.  Hurlstone,  67,  Grand 
Parade 

Mrs.  Irish  &  Miss  Kidd,  St. 
Peters  Place 

Miss  Jarvis,  43,  Mighell-street 
Miss  Jenkins,  120,  Western  Road 
Mr.  Kennedy,  26,  Lewes  Crescent 
Misses  KorlF,  42,  Preston-street 
Madame  Lafaudeux,  33,  Bruns¬ 
wick  Square 
Rev.  J.  Mallison,  Hove 
Miss  Martin,  4,  Bond-street 
-Misses  Matthews,  23,  Ship-street 
Misses  Miller,  29,  Oriental  Place 
Mrs.  &  Miss  Miller,  156,  Marine 
Parade 

Miss  Millman,  87,  Montpelier 
Road 

Mr.  Morris,  21,  Upper  Rock 
Gardens 

Miss  Nelmes,  153,  Western  Rd. 
Miss  >i  icholls,  11,  Dorset  Grdns 
Mrs.  Olive,  13,  London  Road 
Mr.  Penfold,  30,  Preston-street 
Misses  Peters,  15,  Glo’ster  Place 
Miss  Pitcher,  4,  Charlotte-street 

BENEVOLENT  L 

Established 

Anti-slavery  Society . . 

British  and  Foreign  Aux¬ 
iliary  Bible  Society....  1811 
Bible  Association  (Ladies’)  1815 
Christian  Instruction  Soci¬ 
ety,  Union-street  Chapel  1827 
Ditto,  Hanover  Chapel. .. .  1828 
Church  Missionary  Asso¬ 


ciation  .  1826 

Clothing  Society  .  1826 

Dispensary  (Middle-st)  ..  1809 

Dollar  Society .  1813 

Dorcas  Society .  1823 

Female  Penitentiary  Com¬ 
mittee  .  1822 

Hibernian  Society  (for  Fe¬ 
male  Children) .  1822 


OO 

Rev.  G.  Procter,  D.D.  Chichester 
House,  Kemptown 
Miss  Pyemont,  12,  Robert-street 
Miss  Ranking,  5,  Lower  Sillwood 
Place 

Miss  Reinagle,  16,  Montpelier  Rd. 
Mr.  Rickard,  Montpelier  House 
Mrs.  Robinson,  120,  Marine 
Parade 

Miss  Roberts,  Belle  Vue 
Miss  Runciman,  32,  Brunswick 
Terrace 

Mr.  Schofield,  21,  Cannon  Place 
Mrs.  Scott,  41,  Brunswick  Square 
Misses  Shaw,  39,  Regency  Sqr. 
Mrs.  Shenly,  1,  Upper  North- st. 
Mrs.  Shrivel,  165,  Western  Road 
Misses  Stokes,  6,  Devonshire  PI. 
Misses  Stone,  9,  Regency  Square 
Mrs.  Swinley,  111,  Marine 
Parade 

Mr.  Tate,  West  Cliff  House, 
Hove 

Miss  Holmes,  Connaught  House, 
Montpelier  Road 
Rev.  J.  Wharton,  17,  Lansdowne 
Place 

Miss  Williams,  41,  Norfolk  Sqr. 
Misses  Wilson  &  Heath,  7, 
Upper  Rock  Gardens 

iSTITUTIONS,  &c. 

Established. 

Home  Mission  (Countess’s 

Connexion)  .  1827 

Home  Mission  (Congrega¬ 
tional  Society)  .  1823 

Hospital  (County)  .  1828 

Infirmary  for  Diseases  of 

the  Eye . . 

Irish  Society .  ]  827 

Jubilee  Fund .  1809 

Life  Boat  Committee  ....  ]  824 

Lying-in  Institution  ....  - 

Maternal  Society .  1813 

Missionary  Society  (Lon¬ 
don)  . .  1824 

Missionary  Society  (Bap¬ 
tist)  .  1827 

Missionary  Society  (Wes- 
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Established. 

ley  an)  .  1814 

Moravian  Mission .  1826 

Naval  and  Military  Bible 

Society  .  1828 

Orphan  School .  1822 

Provident  and  District 

Society .  1824 

Religious  Tract  Society  . . - 

Sabbath  Society  .  1828 

Savings’  Bank  (Middle-st.)  1818 


Established. 

Self-supporting  Dispensary  1838 
Society  for  Promoting 

Christian  Knowledge  ..  1815 
Society  for  Promoting 

Christianity  among  the 

Jews  .  1827 

Society  for  Superseding  the 
Use  of  climbing  Boys  . .  1827 

Society  for  Visiting  the  Sick  - 

United  Fishermen's  Society  1813 


National  School  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Church-street. 

Union  School  for  Boys  and  Girls  Middle- street. 

British  and  Infant  School,  and  Schools  of  Industry,  Upper  Edward- 
street. 

Schools  for  Girls,  Hanover  Chapel  School  Room,  North  Lane. 

Sunday  Schools  at  St.  James’s,  St.  Mary’s,  and  Trinity  Chapels,  and 
most  of  the  Dissenting  Chapels. 

Schools  for  Fishermen’s  Children,  West-street. 

Blue  Coat  School  for  Boys,  Ship-street. 

Orphan ‘School,  Gloucester  Place. 

Swan  Downer’s  School  for  Girls,  Gardiner-street. 

Adult  School  for  Poor  Females,  Frederick  Place. 

There  are  Societies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  their  own  habitations, 
connected  with  several  of  the  congregations  in  the  town. 


THE  POST  OFFICE 


Is  in  the  New  Road.  The  London  Mail  leaves  Brighton  every  night  at 
eleven,  but  there  is  no  bag  on  Saturday.  Letters  are  received  at  the 
office  until  half-past  nine  o’clock ;  after  that  time  One  Penny  is  char¬ 
ged  until  ten ;  and  from  that  time  till  eleven,  Sixpence. 

The  Eastern  Mail  leaves  Brighton  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
with  letters  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Sussex  and  some  parts  of  Kent. 

The  Western  Mail  leaves  Brighton  every  morning  at  ten  o’clock, 
through  Worthing,  Arundel,  Chichester,  Southampton,  and  Salis¬ 
bury  :  the  return  Mail  reaches  Brighton  at  half-past  eight  every 
evening.  The  Lewes  Mail  leaves  Brighton  at  half-past  three  in  the 
morning,  after  the  arrival  of  the  London  Mail ;  and  the  return  reaches 
Brighton  with  letters  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  ( Hastings. 
Battle,  &c.)  in  time  for  the  Bristol  Mail  every  morning.  A  Mail  also 
runs  at  about  half-past  three  in  the  morning  to  Shoreham,  Worthing, 
and  Steyning,  with  the  London  letters.  The  Post  Office  is  closed  at 
eleven  every  evening,  but  the  receiving  box  remains  open  all  night. 
Letters  for  Hastings  and  the  eastern  part  of  Sussex  must  be  put  in  by 
eight  in  the  evening. 

Letters  are  forwarded  during  the  summer  to  Dieppe,  by  the  eastern 
packets. 

A  Day  Mail  commenced  running  between  London  and  Brighton  on 
the  23d  of  July,  1838.  The  bags  are  dispatched  every  morning  at 
half-past  ten,  taking  letters  for  the  following  towns,  viz  ;  Cuektiold. 
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Crawley,  Reigate,  Croydon,  and  London  ;  they  are  delivered  the  same 
evening;  and  those  for  places  through  London  are  dispatched  by  the 
Mails  of  that  night.  The  Mail  from  London  arrives  at  a  quarter  past 
four,  bringing  a  London  bag,  and  also  bags  from  the  above  named 
places.  The  letters,  with  those  arriving  by  the  Southampton  Mail,  at  a 
quarter  past  four,  are  sent  out  as  soon  as  they  can  be  got  ready. 

Letters  and  newspapers  intended  for  the  morning  dispatch  must  be 
posted  at  the  office  in  the  New  Road,  before  a  quarter  past  ten  o’clock. 

This  well-appointed  Mail  Coach  will  carry  four  inside  passengers 
and  eight  outside ;  the  fares  are  the  same  as  the  other  Brighton 
coaches.  The  distance  between  London  and  Brighton,  and  vice  versa, 
is  performed  in  five  hours  and  half,  starting  from  the  Regent  Circus, 
with  a  branch  coach  from  the  City,  at  half-past  ten  every  morning, 
except  Sundays.  It  ought  to  be  known,  that  by  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
William  Chaplain,  (the  contractor,)  the  guard  who  accompanies  the 
Mail,  receives  a  salary  from  the  Post  Office — consequently  he  is  no  tax 
upon  the  passengers. 

COACHES. 


In  consequence  of  the  frequent  alterations  in  the  Coaches’ 
it  lias  not  been  thought  expedient  to  give  a  list  of  them,  or 
their  hours  of  starting.  The  offices  are  all  in  Castle  Square, 
and  every  information  may  therefore  be  obtained  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

VAN  OFFICES. 


Crossweller’s  Blue  Van  Office,  East-street;  Chaplin  and  Co's  Red 
Van  Office,  New  Road: — leave  every  afternoon  at  five  o’clock,  for 
London.  Waggons  to  London  daily  from  Hope’s  Office,  North-street; 
and  Gander’s,  ltcgent-street,  Church-street. 

PHYSICIANS. 


Blair,  Dr.  70,  Grand  Parade 
Bodlev,  Dr.  46,  Marine  Parade 
Hall,  Dr.  14,  Old  Steyne 
Hannah,  Dr.  4,  Pavilion  Parade 
Hood,  Dr.  10,  Hanover  Crescent 
Jefferson,  Dr.  36,  Brunswick 
Terrace 

Jenks,  Dr.  63,  Regency  Square 
Jones,  Dr.  51,  Russell  Square 
King,  Dr.  2,  Regency  Square 

SUR 

Allen,  Mr.  21,  Preston- street 
Attree,  Mr.  West  Hill  Lodge 
baldey,  Mr.  29,  East-street 
Battock  and  Paine,  Messrs.  1,  St. 
James's- street 


Lyons,  Dr.  23,  Regency  Square 
M'Mullin,  Dr.  24,  Oriental  Place 
Price,  Dr.  3,  Old  Steyne 
Shilleto,  Dr.  116,  Marine  Parade 
Tierney,  Dr.  3,  Pavilion  Parade 
Todd,  Dr.  9,  Old  Steyne 
Weekes,  Dr.  54,  London  Road 
Wilson,  Dr.  38,  Cannon  Place 
Yates,  Dr.  57,  Regency  Square 


Bradley,  Mr.  23,  Church  street 
Blaker  and  Vallance,  Messrs.  29, 
Old  Steyne 

Brewster,  Seabrook,  &  Brewster, 
Messrs.  173,  North-street 
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Brown,  Mr.  2,  Upper  St.  James’s- 
street 

Burrows,  Mr.  1,  Castle  Square 
Caudle,  Mr.  127,  North-street 
Curtis,  Mr.  12,  Bedford  Square 
Road 

Davies,  Mr.  43,  Regency  Square 
Dill,  Mr.  21,  Regency  Square 
Dix,  Mr.  36,  East-street 
Dix,  Mr.  7,  Old  Steyne 
Downing,  Mr.  15,  St.  George’s 
Place 

Burner,  Mr.  136,  King’s  Road 
Greene,  Mr.  62,  East-street 
Hargraves,  Mr.  78,  West- street 
Hyatt,  Mr.  1,  St.  George’s  Place 
Lawrence,  Mr.  2,  Pavilion  Col- 
lonnade 

Long,  Mr.  63,  Grand  Parade 
Mitchell,  Mr.  110,  St.  James’ s- 
street 

Mott,  Mr.  10,  Devonshire  Place 
Newnham,  Taylor,  and  Co.  Messrs 
28,  Old  Steyne 

Pellowe,  Mr.  18,  Prince’s-street 
Penfold,  Mr.  110,  Western  Road 


Philpott,  Mr.  17,  Devonshire 
Place 

Pickford  and  Merriman,  Messrs. 
Cavendish  Place,  and  Marine 
Parade 

Pocock,  Mr.  2,  Cannon  Place 
Price,  Mr.  69,  Grand  Parade 
Plummer,  Mr.  7,  Pavilion  Parade 
Richardson,  Mr.  35,  King’s  Road 
Rom,  Mr.  15,  Devonshire  Place 
Rugg,  Mr.  52,  Middle-street 
Shoveller,  Mr.  42,  Montpelier 
Road 

Simonds,  Mr.  2,  Gloucester  Place 
Steele,  Mr.  12,  Montpelier  Road 
Sutton,  Mr.  Hampton  Place 
Tunstal,  Mr.  88,  King’s  Road 
Turner,  Mr.  14,  Western  Cottages 
Verrell,  Mr.  34,  New  Road 
Warneford,  Mr.  29,  Richmond 
j  Place 

J  West,  Mr.  5,  Grafton-street 
j  Wigan,  Mr.  164,  Western  Road 
Wilton,  Mr.  10,  St.  James’s-street 
Winter,  Mr.  24,  Cannon  Place 


DENTISTS. 


Clarke,  Mr.  19,  Old  Steyne 
Fisher,  Mr.  9;  Ship -street 
Fisher, Mr.  George,  Ship-street 
Molineux,  Mr.  3,  Market- street 


Parkinson,  Mr.  10,  Old  Steyne 
Sinclair,  Mr.  57,  Old  Steyne 
Whatford,  Mr.  30,  Norfolk  Square 
Wood,  Mr.  30,  Grand  Parade 


CUPPERS. 


Fisher,  Mr.  G.  9,  Ship-street 
Molineux,  Mr.  3,  Market-street 


Pellowe,  Mr.  18,  Prince’s-street 


Passmore.  Printer,  20,  Borough  Road,  Loudon. 


